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The Kansas Territorial Centennial 


NE hundred years ago, on May 30, 1854, President Franklin 
Pierce signed the Kansas-Nebraska bill which created the terri- 
tories of Kansas and Nebraska and opened these areas to white set- 
tlement. The boundaries of Kansas were established on the north, 
south, and east as they are today: at the 40th and 37th parallels and 
the western border of Missouri. On the west the territory of Kan- 
sas extended to the summit of the Rocky Mountains. 

Here were millions of acres of uncultivated prairie and plain. 
Grassland extended in every direction. In the eastern section there 
were trees along the streams. Farther west were the grazing grounds 
of vast herds of buffalo, deer, and other game. 

The only inhabitants in May, 1854, were a few white missionaries, 
soldiers, traders, agents, squatters, and perhaps 25,000 Indians, rep- 
resenting eight native and 28 emigrant tribes. Many Indian tribes 
famous in the nation’s history lived in Kansas, including the Kaw or 
Kansas, Osage, Delaware, Shawnee, Wyandot, Pawnee, Comanche, 
Cheyenne, and Arapahoe. 

One man more than any other, Sen. Stephen A. Douglas of Illinois, 
was responsible for the political organization of Kansas and Ne- 
braska. His primary interest in the region, by making its fertile 
prairies and grazing lands available for white settlement, was to 
secure a north central route for a transcontinental railroad which 
would link California and the East, with Chicago as the hub of the 
system. 

The original plan was to establish one gigantic territory of Ne- 
braska. But to improve the chances for a railroad by one of the two 
central routes political pressures brought about the creation of two 
territories with the 40th parallel as the dividing line. The Kansas- 
Nebraska act also repealed the Missouri Compromise of 1820, which 
had prohibited slavery in the area of the Louisiana Purchase north 
of the line 36°30’, with the exception of Missouri, and provided in- 
stead that the people of the territories might decide their own in- 
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stitutions for themselves. This was the principle of popular sover- 
eignty which had been applied earlier to the territories of Utah and 
New Mexico in the Compromise of 1850. 

For Kansas, this “squatter” sovereignty provision, in theory an 
entirely democratic way of resolving a controversy, resulted in a 
bitter competition between the antislavery North and the Proslavery 
South for control of the territorial government. “Border Ruffians” 
from the western counties of Missouri crossed the line and staked 
out claims in the extreme eastern portion of the territory, and 
Leavenworth and Atchison became their headquarters. “Abolition- 
ists” from the North moved farther into the hinterland, and so it 
happened that Lawrence and Topeka, and other towns 40 miles and 
more west of the Missouri line, became the centers of Free-State 
activity. The settlers of a new country had to expect struggle and 
hardship, but here they were faced with the additional difficulties 
caused by the bitter struggle over slavery which earned for the ter- 
ritory the name of “Bleeding Kansas.” 

Public reaction to the Kansas-Nebraska act, both before and after 
its passage, was intense on both sides. Books, newspapers, and 
letters of the time are filled with strong language and intemperate 
thought. President Pierce, because he favored the bill, was de- 
nounced in the North as “a third-rate lawyer” who had been pro- 
moted to “the place formerly filled by the President of the United 
States.”1 Senator Douglas was called a Judas, and the “Benedict 
Arnold of 1854.” Women of Alliance, Ohio, sent him 30 pieces of 
silver in the form of “bright new three cent pieces,” and an Ohio 
newspaper suggested that he had only to “go out and hang himself, 
and the parallel between him and his prototype” would be com- 
plete.2 On the other hand, Proslavery sentiment was expressed in 
such language as this: “We are in favor of making Kansas a Slave 
State, if it should require half the Citizens of Missouri; Musket in 
hand, to emigrate there, and even sacrifice their lives in accomplish- 
ing so desirable an end.” ® 

Certain antislavery partisans in the North had determined, even 
before the Kansas-Nebraska bill became law, that Kansas should not 
become a slave state if it lay within their power to prevent it. Or- 
ganizations were established to encourage Free-State sympathizers 
to settle in Kansas. These emigration societies obtained reduced 

1. Utica (N. Y.) Herald, quoted in The Liberator, Boston, April 7, 1854. 


2. Anti-Slavery Bugle, Salem, Ohio, quoted in The Liberator, Boston, March 17, 1854. 
3. The Democratic Platform, Liberty, Mo., June 15, 1854, 
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fares on railroads and steamboats for groups of emigrants; they 
raised money to purchase and send sawmills to the territory; they 
subsidized territorial newspapers; they even purchased and operated 
hotels for emigrants in Kansas City and Lawrence. 

Best known and most successful of these organizations was the 
New England Emigrant Aid Company, led by such men as Eli 
Thayer, Amos A. Lawrence, and Thomas H. Webb. Emigrants who 
came to Kansas through the efforts of this company were largely re- 
sponsible for the founding of Lawrence and Topeka, and for the 
establishment of Free-State supremacy in the areas around those 
towns. Agents of the company in Kansas included several men 
prominent in the Free-State movement, among them Charles Robin- 
son, later first governor of the state, and Samuel C. Pomeroy, who 
became one of the first pair of United States senators from Kansas. 
The company was not established purely for altruistic reasons. Its 
organizers intended to obtain capital from Eastern investors and 
with the money buy land and incorporate towns. Settlers under the 
company’s sponsorship were to purchase town lots, and any profit 
accruing—none did—was to be paid as dividends to the investors. 
The settlers, of course, were to be antislavery in sentiment, and the 
cause of freedom in Kansas would gain from their presence. 

The struggle between Free-State and Proslavery partisans was at 
its height during 1855 and 1856. In these years the “Bogus Laws,” 
legalizing slavery in Kansas, were passed by the first territorial legis- 
lature; the Free-State party was organized at Big Springs; Lawrence 
was sacked by Border Ruffians; John Brown and his men committed 
the bloody Pottawatomie murders; the battles of Black Jack and 
Hickory Point were fought; Franklin and “Fort Titus” were attacked; 
and assorted acts of terrorism committed, sometimes with fatal re- 
sults. By and large, during this time, the Proslavery faction was in 
the ascendancy and the outlook for the Free-State cause seemed dim. 

However, by 1858 the tide had turned. Antislavery settlers out- 
numbered their opponents, and the adoption of the Wyandotte con- 
stitution in 1859 settled the issue. It is frequently said that the first 
shots against slavery in the United States were fired in Kansas. Un- 
doubtedly the failure to extend slavery to Kansas was a factor in the 
decision of the Southern states to secede from the Union and organ- 
ize a separate government. Events in Kansas during the territorial 
period were thus of fundamental importance in determining the 
course of United States history. 
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ANSAS in 1954 is officially observing the centennial of the terri- 
torial organization. Gov. Edward F. Am appointed a cen- 
tennial committee, headed by Prof. Robert Taft of the University of 
Kansas, to make recommendations and to coordinate plans for state- 
wide observances. Perhaps its most important accomplishment to 
date has been to obtain from the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe 
railroad an equipped display coach in which exhibits were installed 
by the Kansas State Historical Society. Through the courtesy of the 
Santa Fe and the cooperation of other railroads operating in Kansas, 
the exhibition car will reach every county in the state during 1954. 

Since the actual signing of the Kansas-Nebraska bill was on May 
80, and this year that day comes on Sunday, it seems particularly 
fitting that the pioneers of Kansas should be honored by all the 
churches 100 years to the day that Kansas was opened to white set- 
tlement. The committee therefore respectfully encourages all de- 
nominations to include observances of this event on their programs 
for that day. 

Professor Taft and a subcommittee, assisted by the Post Office De- 
partment and officials at Fort Leavenworth, are arranging a program 
for the first-day sale of the commemorative stamp for territorial Kan- 
sas, to be held at Fort Leavenworth on May 31. Sen. Frank Carlson 
and Governor Arn will participate in the initial sale and cancellation 
ceremonies. Fort Leavenworth was selected as the place of release 
because the first post office in present Kansas was established there 
in 1828. Members of the Kansas territorial centennial committee 
are also assisting local groups, wherever aid has been asked, in plan- 
ning centennial observances. 

On February 3, 1954, the Library of Congress formally opened an 
exhibition of rare books, maps, manuscripts, and photographs in 
commemoration of the centennial of the territories of Kansas and 
Nebraska. Sen. Andrew F. Schoeppel of Kansas delivered the prin- 
cipal address. The library has printed a 71-page illustrated catalogue 
of the exhibit which may be purchased from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., for 
$1.25. 

The University of Kansas, Lawrence, will be host to the Kansas 
Association of Teachers of History and Related Fields on April 30 
and May 1. The meeting is to be a conference on state and local 
history, and will include an address by Prof. Allan Nevins of 
Columbia University, New York. 

The state historical societies of Kansas and Nebraska plan a joint 
luncheon meeting on May 9 at Falls City, Neb., which members of 
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both societies and other persons interested are invited to attend. 
Featured on the program will be addresses by Prof. Robert Taft, on 
“Stephen A. Douglas and the Kansas-Nebraska Act,” and Dr. Roy F. 
Nichols, of the University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, on “The 
Territories, a Vital Source of American Democracy.” 

On May 11 a historical caravan will start from Mission, Kan., on 
a 460-mile trek along the route of the old Santa Fe trail across Kan- 
sas. Cities participating in this special celebration, and tentative 
dates, are: Mission, Olathe, Baldwin, and Burlingame, May 11; 
Osage City and Council Grove, May 12; Herington, Marion, Hills- 
boro, and Canton, May 13; McPherson, Lyons, and Ellinwood, May 
14; Great Bend, Larned, and Garden City, May 15. Council Grove 
is having a three-day celebration May 10-12, culminating in the 
dedication of the state-owned Kaw Mission Museum on May 12. 

Several other cities of Kansas plan special centennial observances. 
Those reporting include: Topeka, May 22-25; Junction City, May; 
Leavenworth, June 6-12; Atchison, June 21-26; Ogden, July 2-4; 
Perry, July 8-10; Marysville, August 17-19; Hays, late August; and 
Lawrence, September 15, 24-30. Visitors are welcome at all these 
celebrations, and widespread participation is desired. 


N connection with centennial observances within the state, men- 
tion of several books and articles dealing with Kansas territory 
may be helpful. The first book on Kansas was written by the Rev. 
Edward Everett Hale, a New England antislavery leader who is best 
known today as the author of The Man Without a Country. Hale’s 
book, Kanzas and Nebraska . . ., was published in Boston in 
1854.4 Three books published in 1856 were: William A. Phillips, 
The Conquest of Kansas by Missouri and Her Allies . . .; Hannah 
A. Ropes, who wrote anonymously Six Months in Kansas; and Sara 
T. D. Robinson, wife of the first governor, author of Kansas, Its 
Interior and Exterior Life. In 1857, John H. Gihon, private secre- 
tary to Gov. John W. Geary, published Geary and Kansas — 
A Complete History of the Territory Until June, 1857, and Thomas 
H. Gladstone wrote The Englishman in Kansas, or, Squatter Life 
and Border Warfare. The list of books published in this period 
could be extended, but they are out of print and available only 
occasionally through rare book dealers. All of them, of course, were 
written by people too close to the scene to be objective. 
Important studies dealing with the Kansas territorial period have 


4. See Cora Dolbee, “The First Book on Kansas: The Story of Edward Everett Hale’s 
‘Kanzas and Nebraska,” in The Kansas Historical Quarterly, v. 2, pp. 189-181. 
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been published by several scholars in recent years. Some of these 
books and their prices, if known, are listed in answer to many re- 
quests received from individuals and institutions wishing to build up 
Kansas libraries. Two works by Roy F. Nichols, Franklin Pierce 
(Philadelphia, The University of Pennsylvania Press, 1931, $5.00), 
and The Disruption of American Democracy (New York, The Mac- 
millan Company, 1948, $5.00), the latter a history of the Buchanan 
administration, are perhaps the most able treatments of that period 
in national history. 

George Fort Milton’s The Eve of Conflict: Stephen A. Douglas 
and the Needless War (Boston and New York, Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1934, $5.00), although 20 years old is still the most recent 
and comprehensive biography of Douglas. Avery Craven, The 
Growth of Southern Nationalism, 1848-1861 (A History of the South, 
v. 6, Baton Rouge, The Louisiana State University Press, 1953, 
$6.50), deals with the period from the Southern viewpoint. Allan 
Nevins has covered, in four substantial volumes, the history of the 
United States, 1847-1861, under the titles, Ordeal of the Union 
(1947), and The Emergence of Lincoln (1950, New York, Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 4 Vols., $22.50). 

On the local level, as contrasted with national and sectional 
treatments, G. R. Gaeddert’s The Birth of Kansas (State Printer, 
1940), was developed from a doctoral dissertation presented to the 
University of Kansas. The newest and most complete study of the 
immediate background of the organization of Kansas and Nebraska 
territories is James C. Malin’s The Nebraska Question, 1852-1854 
(Lawrence, Rowlands College Bookstore, 1401 Ohio Street, 1953, 
$4.00). Professor Malin is well known to readers of the Quarterly. 
Two of his articles, in the November, 1951, and May, 1953, numbers, 
constitute a limited preview of his new book, which throws an en- 
tirely new light on the Kansas-Nebraska problem. Another of his 
books, John Brown and the Legend of Fifty-six (Philadelphia, The 
American Philosophical Society, 1942, $5.00), is a scholarly contri- 
bution of unusual merit in its field. 

Other recent publications that deal in part with the territorial 
period are Charles M. Correll’s A Century of Congregationalism in 
Kansas (Wichita, McCormick-Armstrong Company, 1953, $2.50), 
and Paul W. Gates’ Fifty Million Acres: Conflicts Over Kansas 
Land Policy, 1854-1890 (Ithaca, N. Y., Cornell University Press, 
1954, $4.50). 

Attention should also be called to Prof. Robert Taft's articles in 
The Kansas Teacher, Topeka, beginning in September, 1953, under 
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the general title, “A Century of Kansas History.” Other articles by 
members of the University of Kansas faculty are appearing in Your 
Government, published monthly by the Governmental Research 
Center of the University, beginning September 15, 1953. 
“Kansas—100 Years Ago,” is the title of a series of weekly articles 
prepared by the Kansas State Historical Society for publication in 
Kansas newspapers. The articles, designed to be a week-by-week 
story of the development of Kansas territory, are being released to 


_the newspapers beginning in April, 1954. 
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The Appearance and Personality of 
Stephen A. Douglas 


Rosert TAFT 


HE motives that caused Stephen A. Douglas to include the 

repeal of the Missouri Compromise in the act organizing the 
territories of Kansas and Nebraska “have occasioned one of the great 
debates of American historians”; ! and constitute “one of the most 
arresting enigmas in all American history.” ? The problem has been 
discussed at some length by a number of leading historians; as we all 
know, this subject has been a favorite one of our own Prof. James C. 
Malin for some years. To my mind, the origin of human motives is so 
baflling, so elusive, so intricate a problem that I am more than willing 
to let these abler minds grapple with such an important but per- 
plexing question. 

Whatever were the motives of Douglas, whatever were the errors 
made, whatever were the moral indignations that swept the North, 
that convulsed the nation in 1854, the outstanding event of 1854 as 
far as it concerns most Kansans of today, was the fact that the terri- 
tory of Kansas was organized, that the initial step in the beginning 
of a great commonwealth had been taken. As Prof. Frank H. Hod- 
der so aptly stated over half a century ago 
though we may not approve the mode and the motive of some of our territorial 


acquisitions, we must admit that our splendid territory and unprecedented na- 
tional development are the result of the policy of which Douglas was the ardent 


We cannot accept the doctrine that evil may be done that good may 


come, but candor compels us to recognize the fact that good has come.” 3 


To Stephen A. Douglas more than any other man must go credit 
for this initial event in Kansas history. The statement that has been 
credited to Douglas: “I passed the Kansas-Nebraska Bill myself” ¢ 


Rosert Tart, of Lawrence, is professor of chemistry at the University of Kansas 


Kansas State Historical Society, 1952-1953, and is chairman of the Kansas Territorial Cen- 
tennial Committee. 


1 
and  e of the Transactions of the Kansas A oO He was president of the ( 
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This paper, “The Appearance and Personality of Stephen A. Douglas,” was Dr. Taft’s 
presidential address before the Kansas State Historical Socicty at the annual meeting on Octo- 


ber 20, 1953. The address was prefaced by a short back; 


‘ound paper, “Stephen A. Douglas: 


Passed the Kansas-Nebraska Bill Myself,” which was po emek 4 published in The Kansas 
Teacher, Topeka, November, 1953. 
1. George Fort Milton, The Eve of Conflict (Boston and New York, 1934), p. 144. 
2. Allan Nevins, Ordeal of the Union (New York, 1947), v. 2, p. 91. Milton, op. cit., 
ch. 10, has discussed the problem at some length as have ONY ip. 109, and Albert j. 


8. The Chautauquan, Cleveland, Ohio, August, 1899; see, also, mae Kansas Historical 
Quarterly, v. 8 (August, 1939), pp. 227-237. 


4. J. Madison Cutts, Constitutional and Party Questions (New York, 1866), p. 122. 


Beveridge, Abraham Lincoln (Boston and New York), v. 8, pp. 176-21 ‘ 
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has not been challenged, as far as I know, by any historian in the 
years since the troublous question was debated with so much fury 
in congress and the nation. 

It has seemed to me as we approach the centennial year of 1954 
that it is fitting and proper that we pause for a moment in this brief 
hour and recall the “Little Giant” by inquiring: 

What manner of man was he? What was his appearance? 

To answer the first question, in part, there are a number of current 
estimates of his personality and what are more important, a number 
of contemporary descriptions of the man available. Several of these 
I shall quote. To answer the second question, there are many photo- 
graphs of Douglas available and a number of these I shall show 
you. Possibly any originality which this address possesses lies in 
the fact that, as far as I know, no one has previously made a study of 
Douglas photographs. 

It is true that historians who have written on Douglas have used 
photographs of Douglas extensively but seldom if ever have these 
picture records been treated with serious respect; and little study of 
source, authenticity, date, etc., has been attempted. Indeed, I 
strongly suspect that on several occasions there have appeared por- 
traits, said to be Douglas, that are not Douglas at all. All of these 
factors make any attempt to study photographs of Douglas at this 
late date difficult, but, as a beginning, I shall list the photographs of 
Douglas known to me and the sources from which they have been 
obtained, as well as such other information as is available. 

Let us return, however, to a brief review of descriptions of the 
personality of Douglas before we discuss his photographs. First, 
we shall quote several modern opinions of his personality. 

Douglas, wrote Nevins in 1947: 
was a leader of extroverted personality, of rapid decisions and headlong action, 
and of pronounced love of combat. He was never disposed to give prolonged 
meditation to the complexities of a situation, or to undertake a careful weighing 
of forces and futurities. He did not think before he acted; he thought while 
acting. . . . Relying upon a brain teeming with points and a marvelous 
memory, he was always quick to improvise. 

Again Nevins wrote in referring to Douglas during the Kansas- 
Nebraska debate in congress in 1854: 

Day after day Douglas was in his seat when the session began, and still there 
when it ended. Week in and week out, his quick, piercing eyes watched every 
move with tigerish intentness. Whenever a stroke was needed, he was on his 
feet, tossing his mass of dark hair like a lion’s mane and scowling at his enemies. 


- He was doubtless the most formidable legislative pugilist in all our 
history. . . . When in the right, he could present a statement of surpassing 
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clarity; when in the wrong, he could skilfully twist logic or cloud the subject 
with irrelevancies; and at all times, he could rend an opponent with unscrupu- 
lous savagery. . . . His scornful visage, his insolent gestures, his insulting 
epithets, threw his opponents into hot but utterly helpless dudgeon.” 5 

It is well to remember in reading any modern estimate of the 
personality of Douglas that he must be judged by the times in 
which he lived and by the actions of his compeers. The senate of 
1854 was no Sunday school. When one senator openly called an- 
other colleague a “hollow-hearted demagogue”; when a statement of 
one senator was called “an infamous falsehood” not once but four 
times in succession by a fellow senator; when one senator charged 
that another senator and his friends were “howling like fiends at- 
tempting to destroy the country”; the need of an extremely forceful 
personality in securing attention is only too evident.® 

A more sympathetic opinion of the personality of Douglas than 
that expressed by Nevins is given by George Fort Milton. Milton, 
who has written the most extensive and scholarly of the biographies 
of Douglas, states 
he was the sort of man any of us would delight to have had the opportunity 
to know. Able, courageous, captivating in company, he was staunchly loyal 
as a friend. Yet neither his opportunistic genius nor his ability as a public 
speaker, nor his persuasiveness in court or Congress, chiefly distinguished him 
from the other politicians of his day and generation. More than all these, 
Douglas illustrates again that most satisfying of all human capabilities, the 
capacity of a man to have an organic growth of character. 

In his first decade in Illinois he was little more than a bright and pleasant 
fellow who had learned the trick of getting on in the world. In Washington he 
felt the impact of mighty issues, the engaging politician grew under pressure and 
became a far-seeing, patriotic statesman. In the end Douglas employed his 
matchless talents for the glory of the Nation which gave him birth and the 
preservation of the Union that he loved. This change from attractive smallness 
to real nobility of conduct chiefly interests one in the Little Giant. This quality 
gave him dominance in the twilight years, and still makes him memorable in 
our history.? 

Of contemporary descriptions of Douglas, I should like to quote 
extracts from several sources. The first appears in a letter written 
in 1842 when Douglas was a member of the Supreme Court of 
Illinois: 

The judge of our circuit is S. A. Douglass, a youth of 28, who was the 
democratic candidate for Congress in 1838, in opposition to Stuart, the late 


5. Nevins, op. cit., pp. 106, 142. 


against Sen. ware Tt Seward, New York (A ix to the C Congre: Globe 3 
1 Sess., p. 784); the second b by Sen. a ll, of ges against Sen. Robert 
Toombs, of of Georgia (Ot Pe, 738 58); tee he last by S en. James M. Mason, of Virginia, against 
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member from this district. He is a Vermonter, a man of considerable talent, 
and, in the way of despatching business, is a perfect “steam engine in breeches.” 
This dispatch is the only benefit our circuit will derive from the change. He 
is the most democratic judge I ever knew. While a case is going on, he leaves 
the bench and goes among the people, and among the members of the bar, takes 
his cigar and has a social smoke with them, or often sitting in their laps, being 
a person, say five feet nothing, or thereabouts and probably weighing about 100 
pounds.® 


The Rev. William H. Milburn was chaplain of congress in 1845 
and 1846 and had also known Douglas in Illinois. Writing in 1859, 


‘Milburn has left us this account of Douglas: 


It must be confessed that there was formerly a dash of the rowdy in Mr. 
Douglas, and that even now the blaze of the old Berserker fire will show itself 
at times. But it must be recollected that his is a vivid and electric nature, of 
redundant animal life and nervous energy; that he was bred, not in scholastic 
seclusion, nor amid the conventional routine of a settled population, but that 
his character has taken shape and color from that of the bold men of the border, 
where pluck was the highest virtue, and “back-bone,” to use a phrase of the 
country, compensated for many a deficiency in elegance. 

In society, few men are more agreeable, provided you are willing to make 
allowance (which most people in this country are bound to do) for the de- 
fects of early breeding, which can never be entirely hidden. He is singularly 
magnetic in conversation, full of humor, spirit and information, and charms 
while he instructs. Of course, he has one habit which constitutes a Masonic 
bond of brotherhood among all western men—I mean that of chewing tobacco.® 

Certainly the most celebrated writer to leave us a description of 
Douglas was Harriet Beecher Stowe, the author of the history-making 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin. To Mrs. Stowe, the names of Stephen A. 
Douglas and the “Evil One” must have been nearly synonymous 
terms. Yet after she saw Douglas in action in the senate one April 
day in 1856, she wrote the following surprisingly objective descrip- 
tion: 

This Douglas is the very idea of vitativeness. Short, broad, and thick set, 
every inch of him has its own alertness and motion. He has a good head and 
face, thick black hair, heavy black brows and a keen eye. His figure would 
be an unfortunate one were it not for the animation which constantly pervades 
it; as it is, it rather gives poignancy to his peculiar appearance; he has a small 
handsome hand, moreover, and a graceful as well as forcible mode of express- 
ing it—a point speakers do not always understand. 


Mrs. Stowe then turned her attention to another senator but 
Douglas again attracted her attention and she wrote: 


Now Douglas has the floor. The first sentence shows you that he has two 
requisites of a debater—a melodious voice, and a clear, sharply-defined enunci- 
ation. The speech that followed was a perfect specimen of his kind of talent. 

8. Law Reporter (Boston, 1842), v. a” 127, E. Stevens, Life of 


Stephen Arnold Douglas (Springfield, Ill., 1924), ve verified the quotation. 
9. William H. Milburn, Ten Years of Preacher-Life (New York, 1859), p. 136. 
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His forte in debating is his power of mystifying the point. With the most 
off-hand assured airs in the world, and a certain appearance of honest superi- 
ority, like one who has a regard for you and wishes to set you right on one or 
two little matters, he proceeds to set up some point which is not that in ques- 
tion, but only a family connection of it, and this point he attacks with the very 
best of logic and language; he charges upon it horse and foot, runs it down, 
tramples it in the dust, and then turns upon you with—‘Sir, there’s your argu- 
ment! didn’t I tell you so? you see its all stuff! 1° 


Mary Jane Windle, like Mrs. Stowe, was a writer of this same 
period. Unknown at present, she has left some interesting sketches 
of life in Washington and the South, for her home was in South 
Carolina. She, too, observed Douglas in action (in February, 1857) 
and wrote her impressions of the senator as follows: 


There are few men in the Chamber whose bodily and mental lineaments 
make so distinct and definite an impression upon the public mind as Judge 
Douglas. His figure—short, stout, and thick—would have been fatal to the 
divinity of the Apollo Belvidere, but is precisely such as befits a man of the 
people. His physiognomy, too, is rather stern and heavy, and if you ever had 
any hint that there was a vein of acrimony in his character, you fall to imagining 
what expression that keen eye will take, and that heavy eyebrow, and that 
firmly-set mouth, when he is belaboring the Republican party. But when he 
rises to speak, you listen but a few moments before you forget everything, 
except that a man of ability is before you. He is a bold and independent 
speaker, and has the power of thrilling his hearers through and through; 
indeed, rapidity and boldness of thought are his inseparable attributes. He 
strikes on all the hard, strong points of his subject, till they ring again. His 
language is always sharp, and clear, and strong, and knotty; never soft; seldom 
beautiful. 

There has been, during the last two years, raised against him a storm of 
rebuke and misrepresentation. Public meetings have denounced his ambition. 
Northern speakers have held him up to scorn, as the very embodiment of na- 
tional evil. Northern journals have poured an incessant hail of accusation 
against him, he sternly pursues his course, breasting the storm, combating the 
surge.11 


The Chicago Tribune was as outspoken in the 1850's and 1860's as 
it is today. Sen. Stephen A. Douglas was not the object of the 
Tribune’s affections and the Tribune did not hesitate on many oc- 
casions to state bluntly its views on the senator and his activities. 
At the time of the death of Senator Douglas in 1861, the Tribune 
expressed itself at some length. To my mind, the statement of the 
Tribune is an unusual and important revelation of contemporary 
feeling and opinion, especially as it came from an avowed enemy 
of the senator. The Tribune account reads in part: 

It is well known that the Chicago Tribune had no sympathy with the political 
movements of the late Senator since 1853. He was content to go his way, and 


10. The Independent, New York, May 1, 1856, p. 1. 
1l. Life in Washington, and Life Here and There (Philadelphia, 1859), pp. 65-67. 
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we ours. He had one line of policy, and we another. In all these years of dif- 
ference, we shared with others the animosity that our prejudices or his acts 
provoked; and he even was not exempt from the infirmity which afflicts all 
partisans. . . . 

There is no cabin in America to which his name has not gone. There is no 
man however humble or unfit, who from the praise of his friends, often indis- 
creet, or the abuse of his enemies, more frequently undeserved, has not made 
up an estimate of the man. He was undeniably great. He had a great brain 
in which size did not repress activity. He had a will which was as inflexible as 
iron. He had courage which bordered at times upon audacity. He had great 
affections; and by consequence great passions—he could hate as well as love. 
‘He had great vigor of constitution and, all men said, a firm hold upon the 


strings of life. . . . He had great ambition, which he sought to gratify 
by great events. Hence he was an orator and politician; and at both he greatly 
excelled. . . . Another decade, when the voice of war is forgotten, 


would have witnessed the gratification of the object of his later strifes. His 
country at peace in all its parts and with all the world, the arrogant slave 
power humiliated partly by his courageous efforts, would have seen his eleva- 
tion to the position that he would have filled with conspicuous ability.12 

Finally, we shall let Douglas speak for himself. I have chosen for 
this purpose, a few words from the speech of Douglas in the closing 
minutes of the Kansas-Nebraska debate. The hour must have been 
close to midnight on May 25, 1854. In his concluding speech on this 
question, Senator Douglas said: 

“The great West is indissolubly connected with the South as well as with the 
North. The Northwest and the Southwest, from the source to the mouth of the 
Mississippi, with all its tributaries, are, and forever must remain, one and in- 
separable. We are indissolubly connected by all the ties that make men 
brethren and countrymen, and we should do no act, and permit no act, incon- 
sistent with those fraternal and patriotic relations.” 13 

I believe these words were spoken in all sincerity and show 
Douglas, despite his obvious defects and mistakes, to be first and 
foremost a patriot. If any additional proof is needed, we may recall 
the conduct of Douglas during the presidential campaign of 1860. 
Nominated by Northern Democrats, Douglas made a vigorous cam- 
paign against Lincoln, Breckinridge (a Southern Democrat), and 
against Bell (old-party Whig). It seemed evident early in the cam- 
paign, because of the division of the Democratic party, that the 
cause of Douglas was hopeless. Yet Douglas traveled into the 
South, denounced secession in no uncertain terms, and flatly de- 
clared that the South’s first duty was to the Union, even if Lincoln 
were elected. No other candidate ventured to make such statements 
in this field. The final popular vote (Lincoln, 1,858,000; Douglas, 
1,366,000; the other two trailed far behind) is some measure of the 


12. Chicago Tribune, June 4, 1861, p. 2. 
18. Appendix to the Congressional Globe, 33 Cong., 1 Sess., p. 788. 
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esteem in which Douglas was held by his contemporaries, for it must 
be realized that much of this vote came from the North. 

The personal appearance of Douglas is given by many portraits. 
These portraits include oil paintings, crayons, lithographs, engrav- 
ings, cartoons, and photographs.%* I am here concerned only with 
the photographs of Douglas, but I have examined many of the other 
types of illustrative material as they throw some light on the photo- 
graphs themselves. It should be stated, however, that in general 
the hand-executed portraits of Douglas bear little resemblance to 
his photographs. Only in a few such portraits is there similarity be- 
tween the two types of picturization.’® 

The earliest “photograph” of Douglas reproduced in any of the 
accounts of this man is that found in Milton with the legend 
“Douglas Before He Went West.” 17 In Milton’s list of illustrations, 
this portrait is credited as follows: “From a copy of an old daguer- 
reotype sent to the author by H. E. Barker, Los Angeles.” Accord- 
ing to Milton, Douglas went West in 1832.1% As I have shown else- 
where, the daguerreotype (the first form of photography) was not 
introduced into the United States until late in 1839.!° 


14. Milton, op. cit., pp. 490-501. 


15. The Chicago Historical Societ ty has a photograph of an oil painting by George P. A. 
Healy, one of the more important of the paintings of Douglas. The original —% is 
now owned by the Gilcrease Foundation, Tulsa, Okla. T. R. Hay of Locust Valley, N. Y., 
who is making a study of Healy wrote me under date of September 27, 1953, that as far 
as he knew, there was only one Healy portrait of Douglas. The Gilcrease Foundation reports 
that the painting was made in 1857. 

The Kansas State Historical Society has an oil portrait of Douglas with the signature “L” 
in the lower right-hand corner. The portrait was the gift to the Society many years ago of 
Mary E. Delahay, daughter of Mark Delahay. According to Miss Delahay the portrait was 
painted by Lasseur in illinois “before the civil war.”—Kansas Historical Collections, v. 10, 


Little information is available on Lasseur (also spelled “‘Lassier” and “Lussier” ) but the 
portrait resembles very much one of the last shoteaneghe of Douglas (No. 23 or No. 25 as 
discussed later). Curiously enough, the Illinois State Historical Library of Springfield, also 
owns an oil portrait of Douglas by Lasseur which “belonged at one time to Mark W. Dela- 
hay.” It was acquired by the Springfield institution in 1927. The Chicago Historical Society 
also owns an oil portrait credited to “‘P- Lussier.”” These three oils are all busts, and are 
essentially the same pose, but vary somewhat in dimensions as follows: 


Chicago Historical Society 36%” x 28” 
Illinois State Historical Society Library 
Kansas State Historical Society 22%” 


is my guess that all three portraits were painted after a ym photograph about the 
his death. 

16. For example, in Ballou’s Pictorial, Boston, January 8, 1859, p. 17, is a three quarter- 
length portrait of Douglas. The portrait is a wood engraving drawn for Ballou’s by the 
celebrated artist, Winslow Homer. Homer was then at the beginning of his career so that 
not too much expertness might be expected. He — not, unfortunately, draw the portrait 
from life but from a lithograph published by C. Brainard of Boston. Homer’s drawing 
was in turn engraved by a Mr. Damoreau, of ,» i The combined result of all these 
efforts, s might be expected, was to produce a portrait that had little resemblance to the 
“Little Giant.” 

A number of such Douglas portraits, as well as r __y ey -~ of photographs, contained 
in printed books and periodicals, are listed in the A. L. A. Portrait Index (Library of Con- 
gress, Washington, 1906), P- 428. The Portrait Index is an extremely useful tool, as I have 
found throu many years’ experience, in beginning search for portrait or biographical 
information. 

17. Milton, op. cit., facing p. 20. 

18. Ibid., p. 16. 

19. Robert Taft, Photography and the American Scene (New York, 1938), ch. 1. 
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Obviously, Milton’s crediting is incorrect. Either the original 
portrait is not a daguerreotype or the subject is not Douglas. The 
youth of the face portrayed seems to preclude any possibility that 
the portrait, if Douglas, was a daguerreotype made after 1839. Since 
the facial features make it seem possible that the portrait is that of 
Douglas, it may be that the original portrait was a miniature (or 
larger painting ) by some unknown artist.”° 

It is entirely possible, of course, that a daguerreotype copy of this 
earliest portrait was made at some time and it was this copy da- 
guerreotype which Barker furnished Milton. Stevens also repro- 
duced this same portrait with the legend “Earliest Picture of Stephen 
A. Douglas.” As in the case of all illustrations reproduced by Stevens 
no information at all, other than the legend, is given.” 

The second portrait of Douglas, taken in chronological order, 
is another one reproduced by Milton with the legend “The Prairie 
Politician: Stephen A. Douglas. In his Early Years in Illinois 
Politics.” 2? In Milton’s list, this portrait is credited “From a family 
daguerreotype now in possession of the Chicago Historical Society.” 

The Chicago Historical Society through Mrs. Mary Frances 
Rhymer wrote me on September 7, 1953, that the original daguerreo- 
type referred to by Milton “does not seem to be in the possession 
of the Society nor is there any record of its having been here.” 
Neither is it among the collections of the Illinois State Historical 
Library. It seems probable therefore that Milton secured a copy 
of this portrait from some other source. 

If this portrait is an original (i. e.., not a daguerreotype copy of a 
painting), it must have been made after 1839 and therefore fairly 
late in the Douglas career as a local politician, for Douglas was 
elected to congress in 1843. 

Stevens reproduced a portrait with the legend “Stephen A. Doug- 
las, 1842-43, When First Elected to Congress.” ** If this dating 
is correct (I believe it is too early) then the Milton portrait just 
described and the Stevens portrait are very nearly of the same time 
period. Comparison of the two portraits make it difficult to believe 


20. The ag that the portrait reproduced by Milton is not Douglas cannot be 
overlooked. e illustration may be a reproduction of an original daguerreotype of an 
unknown youngster. Some individual may have run across the daguerreotype and ex- 
claimed “Wh , that looks as if it might be Douglas in his youth,” and have soon convinced 


himself that his assumption was correct. Passing it on to another person, the finder states 
“This is a daguerreotype of Douglas as a youth” and the chain of events is started that 
makes it almost impossible to prove the identity of the original. 


21. Stevens, op. cit., p. 247. 
22. Milton, op. cit., p. 156. 
23. Stevens, op. cit., p. 360. 
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that they are of the same person. The Milton portrait has the ap- 
pearance of a copy of a miniature or other painting.”* 

After these early portraits there appear to be none of Douglas until 
he reached Washington. He began his first term in the national 
congress in December, 1843, but did not become widely known until 
after his election to the U. S. senate in 1847. Indeed the earliest 
reproduction of a Douglas portrait found in a national periodical was 
one published in Gleasons Pictorial Drawing Room Companion, v. 4, 
(February 5, 1853), p. 88, a very poor wood engraving after a 
photograph made in the Whitehurst Gallery of Washington, pre- 
sumably in 1852. In fact, most of the known photographic portraits 
of Douglas are of the period 1854-1861, after Douglas had achieved 
nation-wide distinction. 

Many of the Douglas photographs of this period are card photo- 
graphs (carte de visites) and, when they are contemporary prints 
made from the original negatives, are reasonably well dated within 
the two-year period, 1859-1861. The first of these dates marks the 
year when this form of photograph became at all common in this 
country > and the later date, 1861 (June 3), marks the death of 
Douglas.”* 

One portrait of Douglas is included in this study that is not a 
photograph. It is, however, based on an original photograph. 
This Douglas portrait is a woodcut appearing in Harper's Weekly 
for December 26, 1857, and is credited to an original photograph 
by Whitehurst. The portrait is unique among the Douglas photo- 
graphs in that it shows him with a full beard. Although no other 
photographs of the bearded Douglas have been found, he is depicted 


24. I seriously doubt if Douglas could have been daguerreotyped before 1841 or 1842. 
The daguerrian artists known to have visited St. Louis (less than 100 miles from Springfield, 
Il., and much more readily accessible from the East than Springfield would be) did not 
arrive in that city until June, 1841.—See “The Pioneer Photographers of St. Louis,” Charles 
van Ravenswaay, Bulletin of the Missouri Historical Society, Be Louis, v. 10 (October, 
1953), p. 48. The original advertisement of these “artists” appeared, Mr. van Ravenswaay 
wrote me, in the Daily Missouri Republican, St. Louis, June 2, 1841. Elizabeth Baughman 
has written me that the first advertisement of a daguerreotypist in Chicago that she has 
seen, appeared in the Chicago American for March 1, 1842, p. 2. 

In this same connection, George M. Hall of the Libr of Congress has examined their 
file of the Sangamo Journal, Springfield, Ill., from March 5, 1841, to the end of 1842. 
Although there are nine scattering issues of the Journal missing from this file, he was unable 
to find any mention or advertisement of a daguerreotypist in the issues that were available. 

25. Taft, op. cit., ch. 8. 

26. The imprints on card photographs are of some use in tracing the origin of a 
photograph. So extensively were card photographs copied by one photographer from 
the works of another, however, that troublesome and puzzling problems arise when too 
great dependence is placed on this method of tracing, as will become evident in several 
cases discussed in the catalogue which follows. It should be borne in mind that it was the 
very common practice in the 1860’s and 1870’s for one firm, not necessarily photographers, 
to publish (i. e. print and distribute) card photographs, having secured by purchase or 
otherwise, the negatives from the maker of the original. Sometimes credit was given by the 

blishing firm to the actual apy but more usually no such credit was given. 
x e An = 4, 94. however, give Brady credit for some of the card photographs that 
ey pu 
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in cartoons of the period in this fashion.** Milton dated one cartoon 
“1860”; Shaw dated it “1858.” The later date seems the more prob- 
able. The Kansas State Historical Society also possesses a cartoon 
showing Douglas with a beard, “Liberty, the Fair Maid of Kansas in 
the Hands of the ‘Border Ruffians.’” 

Judging from the fact that photographs of the bearded Douglas 
are so few in number, he apparently wore the beard but for a short 
time. The personal description of Douglas which follows was 
written at the time of his second marriage on November 20, 1856, 
and indicates that at that time he was beardless. The account, 
written for the Washington Evening Post of November 20, 1856, 
was reprinted in the New York Tribune, for November 22, 1856, 
p. 5, and reads, in part, as follows: 

In person he [Douglas] is short and stocky, a sort of truncated giant, whence 
his well known designation. He has a red, somewhat rowdyish face, large 
features, the nose being rather retrousse, but still with an expression indicating 
rather a rude, unrefined nature, and an imperious energy, than any settled mean- 
ness or malignity of disposition. In truth, I think him a very good-natured 
pleasant man, individually. He is perfectly willing, after abusing or being 
abused in the most violent manner, to extend the right hand of fellowship 
to his enemy though his political hostility is unrelenting. 

Douglas apparently wore no beard in the well-known Lincoln- 
Douglas debates of 1858. It seems probable, therefore, that Douglas 
wore the beard for about a year—1857—or less. 

The fact that Douglas aged very rapidly is clearly seen in the 
two photographs listed in the catalogue as numbers 14 and 25. 
Number 14 was made early in 1860; number 25 probably in the last 
month of his life. Undoubtedly the great disappointment of Doug!as 
in the presidential campaign of 1860 contributed both directly and 
indirectly to this rapid decline. 

One further fact of importance emerges from a study of these 
photographs. From measurements made ori the standing photo- 
graphs of Douglas it becomes evident that the short height of Doug- 
las was due primarily to his short legs. Indeed the height of the 
Douglas torso was only slightly over an inch shorter than the average 
of many “old Americans.” As the height of Douglas is given as 
five feet four inches, as against a value of five feet eight and a 
half inches for the average American, the Douglas legs were some 
three inches shorter than the average value.*® 


27. Milton, op. cit., facing p 488; Albert Shaw, Abraham Lincoln—A Cartoon History 
(New York, 1929), v. 1, p. 199. 

28. The ratio of the average leg length (taken to slightly above the crotch) to height 
from photographs number 13 and 14 is 0.46. Although this factor cannot be determined 
with the precision of modern anthropometric measurements, it is, I believe, significant. 
Anthropologists point out that the “height sitting” relative to stature is one of the most 
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A Catalogue of Douglas Photographs 


As the procedure for the study of portrait photographs, illustrated 
here by the case of Senator Douglas, is more or less unique in this 
field,”® it seems well to state what is meant by an “original photo- 
graph,” for I have been asked on several occasions to define the term. 
After some reflection, I would say: An original negative is the image 
secured on a photographic plate as the result of exposure in the 
camera to the person whose portrait is to be secured or to the 
actual incident or scene to be depicted. Once the original negative 
is secured, similar positive prints can be made as long as the un- 
changed negative exists. Prints made from the negative in the 
months immediately following the making of the negative are prints 


useful of such measures.—Ales Hrdlicka, The Old Americans (Baltimore, 1925), p. 111. 
Hrdlicka (p. 117, Table 72) gives this average ratio of 727 “Old Americans” as 
0.525. Assuming that the leg length to slightly above the crotch subtracted from the 
total height would give the sitting height, the Douglas ratio (sitting height to stature) 
would be 0.54. It may be said that, if anything, the figure 0.54 is too low for Douglas, 
as I am inclined to believe my measurements of leg length were probably too long. I am 
pee to my colleague, Prof. James C. Malin, for suggesting that these measurements 
made. 

The sculptor, Leonard W. Volk, undoubtedly made physical measurements of Douglas 
for he reported that Douglas gave ‘him many sittings for the modeling of a bust, and in 
1858, Volk, a cousin by marriage of Douglas, modeled a full-length statue of Douglas which 
was afterward chiseled in marble.—See History of the Douglas Monument at Chicago 
(Chicago, 1880), by Volk, p. 61; and Harper’s Weekly, January 8, 1859, p. 17. Volk also 
was responsible for the * “colossal” statue of Douglas done in bronze in 1880; the statue 
proper being nine feet, nine inches in height. 

29. The basic study in American photographic portraiture is F. H. Meserve’s The 
Photographs of Abraham Lincoln (Privately printed, 1911). This work contained one 
hundred photographs of Lincoln in which the principle employed by Meserve was to arrange 
them in chronological order on the basis of existing records. Mr. Meserve subsequently 
published three supplements of eight portraits each. In 1944, the result of over 40 years 
study was published in The Photographs of Abraham Lincoln (New York), Frederick Hill 
Meserve and Carl Sandburg. This book contained reproductions of 120 Lincoln photo- 
graphs. Meserve began the collection of Civil War and Lincoln photographs over 50 years 
ago and was able to secure perhaps eight to ten thousand negatives by Mathew B. Brady. 
In addition, he was able to talk personally to some Lincoln photographers or their direct 
descendants, to the son of Lincoln, and to others who were able to supply him with virtually 
first-hand information about Lincoln photographs. In addition, he drew on the amazing 
fund of information that has been collected on the day -by-day life of Lincoln. Such 
sources of information in 1953 are virtually lacking for Senator Douglas and I have en- 
deavored to suggest and to use to some extent the possible sources of iniormation that are 
available to the student of today where direct records are lackin 

In Stefan Lorant, Lincoln—A Picture Story of His Life (New York, 1952), much of the 
information acquired by Mr. Meserve on_the photographs of Lincoln has been “borrowed” 
with only cursory acknowledgment (pp. 230, 231); in addition Mr. Lorant criticizes a con- 
siderable portion of Meserve’s data. Some of the criticism may be justified but Lorant in turn 
lays himself open to criticism by the method employed in criticizing Meserve. On page 232, 
Lorant advances “‘a photographic method to determine whether or not Lincoln pictures 
are identical.” The principle of the method is not new and has been long in use. I 
have used it for at least 25 years and it was old then. The method, superimposing ne: 
tives of two pictures made to identical size (copies of the two pictures to be compar . 
is sometimes useful and sometimes not. Slight differences in the pictures and variations in 
density of corresponding areas on the two pictures may lead to erroneous or futile results 
especially when the original negatives are lacking. For example, in the first group of pic- 
tures cited by Lorant (top set of pictures, p. 232), proof has not been made to my satis- 
faction that the two photographs are identical. In fact, if one may judge from the focus of 
the eyes in the portraits as reproduced by Lorant, the’ two portraits are different, although 
they may have been successive exposures made at the same sitting. In the second case cited 
by Lorant (lower set, p. 232) it is quite obvious, without going to the trouble of superim- 
posing negatives, that the two portraits are not identical, for here the eyes in the two 
a are not focused in the same direction and there are, as well, other obvious dissimi- 

ities. The study of Lincoln portraits, because of this confusion introduced by Lorant, 
needs reappraisal. Incidentally, it may be remarked, that the method of superimposing two 
pictures can be carried out with greater satisfaction if lantern slides of the two pictures 
are pr ~ agg 4 and projected over each other. In this case any degree of enlargement can 
be mai nlargement up to the maximum size possible which will still retain detail, 
greatly facilitates the detection of differences. Again this method has long been in use. 
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contemporary with the period in which the negative was made. 
Modern prints made from the Brady or other original negatives of 
the 1860's, however, are just as satisfactory as far as records go, as 
prints made in the 1860's. In fact, modern prints may be more satis- 
factory than contemporary prints because (1) contemporary prints 
are subject to fading, and (2) the range of contrasts available in 
modern photographic papers may make it possible to bring out 
detail not recorded in prints contemporary with the negative. 

These prints contemporary with the period of the negative were 
copied extensively then and are copied extensively now. Each 
copying process usually results in a loss of detail although at times 
an early photographic print may be copied with modern materials 
and a somewhat more pleasing print obtained than that from which 
it was copied. (Photographic copying, of course, is implied. ) 

In the case of daguerreotypes, ambrotypes, and tintypes, the 
original would be that secured in the camera by exposure to the 
actual person, incident or scene. In general, but one daguerreotype 
(or ambrotype or tintype) could be secured from one exposure. All 
three of these photographic processes, however, were used to make 
copies of photographs (generic sense), of engravings, lithographs, 
or occasionally of paintings. 

The procedure illustrated here in the study of photographs of 
historic value, it is hoped, will be of value to the profession gener- 
ally. Some such method, it seems to me, is absolutely essential if 
photographs are to be treated as historic documents of importance. 
Collectors of photographs, both public and private, have done in- 
valuable work in assembling their collections. Seldom, however, 
do collectors have supplementary information on individual photo- 
graphs that is of use. No records of acquisition, of origin, or of 
dating that might, in some cases, have been readily obtained, are 
available for the modern user. The comment on the tremendously 
important Brady collection in the National Archives quoted on page 
32 is illustrative of the general situation. To take another illustra- 
tion, the Keystone View Company of New York wrote me recently 
“Our library is very old, and unfortunately records were not kept 
very carefully in former years.” The result is, that virtually no 
information—other than name—and even this must be accepted 
with caution, is many times available at the beginning of such in- 
vestigations. The lack of such data makes the task of finding, col- 
lecting and synthesizing the widely scattered information tedious, 
but it does challenge the detective instinct which seems to be born 
within many of us. 
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Listed below are all the Douglas photographs (used in the generic 
sense ) that I have examined either in the original or in photographic 
copies. I have compared them, arranged them in the order in which 
I thought Douglas aged, checked them with the published informa- 
tion and other data that I had available, and then rearranged them 
in what I believe is their chronological order, the order in which they 
appear here. No finality in this order is claimed. The accumulation 
of further information may make a rearrangement necessary but 
certainly there is more evidence and logic presented in the arrange- 
ment here than has heretofore been available for Douglas photo- 
graphs. Part of the uncertainty in the sequence of Douglas 
photographs as here given arises from the fact that Douglas was 
frequently ill and at least once in his adult life was extremely 
careless of his personal appearance. The period was after the death 
of his first wife in January, 1853.°° 

The period which these photographs cover, I believe, extends 
from about 1845 until the death of Douglas on June 3, 1861. All 
possible sources of information have by no means been exhausted 
in this study. A systematic examination, for example, of Washing- 
ton, New York, and Chicago newspapers for the period 1845-1861 
and of Douglas correspondence, might yield items of interest and 
value concerning the personal appearance of Douglas that would 
be useful in making a more precise order of portraits than here 
presented. It is possible, too, that in such an examination one might 
find occasionally a direct reference to a Douglas photograph or 
other type of portrait. Information of value might also be obtained 
by a more detailed examination of the work of the photographers 
who recorded Douglas; so our catalogue is by no means a closed 
one. Doubtless, too, other photographs of Douglas, now that 
some systematic approach to his portraiture has been made, will 
come to light. The writer would welcome such information. 

As will be seen, precise dating of many of the portraits, even after 
extended study, has not been possible. Perhaps the difficulty out- 
lined in the catalogue which follows may give pause to biographers, 
historians, and other writers, in their casual dating, without evidence, 
of any photographs used in the preparation of future work. 

1. Copy of a daguerreotype by Brady (probably enlarged). 
Bust. L. C. Handy Studio, Washington. [Reproduced with this 
article between pp. 32, 33.] Possibly the original daguerreotype 
by Brady was made about 1845 as it was at this time that Brady 


80. Allen Johnson, Stephen A. Douglas (New York, 1908), pp. 208, 317. 
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began the collection of his famous portrait gallery.*1 The vest and 
tie worn by Douglas in this photograph appear to be similar to those 
shown in the reproduction of the Douglas portrait given in Stevens, 
facing p. 360. Stevens dated his portrait “1842-43,” which I am in- 
clined to think is too early. 

2. Probably a copy of a daguerreotype (bust) somewhat similar 
to No. 3. F. H. Meserve. Reproduced in Stevens, facing p. 393, 
where it has the legend “Stephen A. Douglas. 1846”; the same 
photograph is reproduced in Century Magazine, New York, n. s. 
v. 62, (1912) p. 898, with the legend, “From an unpublished photo- 
graph taken at Alton, Illinois, probably in 1854, for Douglas’s friend 
Major Nathanial Buckmaster.” The Century also credits the owner- 
ship of the photograph to “Mr. Frank E. Stevens, Dixon, Illinois.” 
Apparently, since Stevens was undoubtedly the source of the infor- 
mation published in Century, he had changed his opinion by the 
time he published the life of Douglas. I believe 1846 too early and 
1854 too late for this portrait. The Illinois State Historical Library 
has a print that Stevens used (probably); an accompanying note 
states that the original daguerreotype was owned by Robert 
Douglas. 

3. Copy of “daguerreotype owned by his son, Hon. Robert M. 
Douglas—never published.” Bust, Chicago Historical Society, Neg. 
No. 31. Illinois State Historical Library has a copy bought from the 
Stevens estate. 

4. Daguerreotype, bust, head slightly to right (actually to left). 
[Reproduced with this article between pp. 32, 33.] Original in the 
Library of Congress measures 3%” x 5" (oval). Virginia Daiker of 
the Prints and Photographs Division reported: “Mr. Paul Vander- 
bilt, our Consultant in Iconography, has done some research on these 
daguerreotypes, and from various bits of evidence has identified 
them as the work of Mathew B. Brady’s studio somewhere in the 
period 1845 to 1853.” Not knowing the “bits of evidence,” I cannot, 
of course, confirm the above statement. The daguerreotypes re- 
ferred to by Miss Daiker were a group acquired by the Library of 
Congress from the Army War College in 1920. This daguerreotype 
is said to be the basis of the engraved portrait of Douglas by T. 
Knight in Robert Tomes, War With the South (New York, 1862), 
v. 1, p. 17. I have compared a photograph of the daguerreotype 
with the Knight engraving and am willing to agree. The Knight 
engraving shows the head slightly to the left but, of course, the 


31. Taft, op. cit., p. 57. 
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daguerreotype itself was reversed from right to left. My guess on 
this daguerreotype is that it was taken in 1852 or 1853. 

The daguerreotype, judging from the photograph first sent me 
by the Library of Congress, was badly in need of cleaning. At my 
suggestion it was cleaned and rephotographed. 

5. Photographic copy of ambrotype or daguerreotype (more 
probably the latter). Full-length, standing, right hand pointing. 
[Reproduced on the cover and between pp. 32, 33.] On all the 
copies of this photograph I have seen, it is the left hand which ap- 
parently is pointing. In an original daguerreotype (or ambrotype ) 
the image was reversed from right to left, a fact that users of daguer- 
reotypes seldom understand, or so state if they do understand. The 
correct representation of such portraits is the mirror image of the 
original. Copies owned by F. H. Meserve, Keystone View Com- 
pany, Library of Congress, and the Chicago Historical Society. The 
Meserve copy shows the metallic frame commonly used with ambro- 
types or daguerreotypes very distinctly. This portrait is reproduced 
by Allan Nevins as the frontispiece of volume one, The Emergence 
of Lincoln (New York, 1950). Nevins uses the legend “(From a 
photograph circa 1858).” It is not a photograph save in the generic 
sense as is indicated by the border and, as suggested above, it is 
incorrectly reproduced. This portrait has also been reproduced 
(also incorrectly ) in Stefan Lorant, Lincoln—A Picture Story of His 
Life, p. 66. Lorant, of course, gives no information upon the por- 
trait, not even crediting the source from which he secured it. This 
portrait was copyrighted in 1914 by Henry H. Pierce of Boston. 
The copyright certificate gives no information on the original. 

The Illinois State Historical Library has a photostatic copy of a 
clipping from part of a page of a publication which contains a coarse 
screen reproduction of this portrait. The text accompanying the 
copied illustration has the credit line “From a rare old daguerreo- 
type of S. A. Doug!as—at the time of the Lincoln-Douglas debates.” 
No evidence is available on the source of the clipping and my efforts 
to trace it have been fruitless. The source itself might throw more 
light on the original portrait and the statement made. I am inclined 
to date this portrait “circa 1854” from the facial appearance (as 
compared to other photographic likenesses) and from the fact that 
it is probably a daguerreotype. Paper photography was well estab- 
lished by 1858 and although daguerreotypes were still being made, 
the wet plate process with its paper prints had pretty well displaced 
the daguerreotype. As a matter of fact the Quincy (Ill.) Whig for 
October 16, 1858 (reprinted in E. E. Sparks, The Lincoln-Douglas 
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Debates of 1858, printed in Collections of the Illinois State Histori- 
cal Society, Springfield, Ill., v. 3 [1908], p. 394), reported that photo- 
graphic likenesses of Douglas were being hawked to the crowd at- 
tending the Quincy debate for 75¢ each; the hawker, continued the 
Whig, would probably reduce the price to 25¢ by the time Lincoln 
was through with Douglas. 

5a. The head and shoulders of No. 5 enlarged. Copyrighted 
by George Rockwood in 1909. Library of Congress copy. Rock- 
wood was an early and well-known professional photographer.*? 
No information concerning the portrait is given on the copyright 
certificate. 

6. Daguerreotype, original in Illinois State Historical Library. 
Bust, oval in case 4%x5% inches. This photograph in its original 
condition, is one of the most detailed of the face of Douglas ever 
made. [Reproduced with this article between pp. 32, 33.] I ex- 
amined this daguerreotype at Springfield in the early fall of 1953 
and found it in bad condition and offered to try its restoration. It 
was sent me on October 21, 1953, and I immediately set about the 
attempted restoration. Upon removal from its case, the back of the 
daguerreotype was found coated with a thin layer of dark, almost 
black varnish. After being washed in water, in a cyanide bath, 
and in alcohol, considerable improvement in appearance was made. 
One of the most important results produced by cleaning, however, 
was the removal of the dark varnish on the copper back of the 
daguerreotype, and there was then found scratched into the metal 
the legend, “Stephen A. Douglas——July 21, 1855— [? ?] Kelsey.” 
Douglas, according to Milton (p. 208, Footnote 34) was in Chicago 
on July 7, 1855, and, as nearly as can be determined from Milton’s 
account, was either in Chicago, or in and out of it, during the sum- 
mer of 1855. Douglas gave a speech at ceremonies celebrating the 
completion of the Illinois Central railroad on July 17 or 18, 1855, 
but was apparently in Chicago again by July 19; see letter dated 
“Dubuque, Iowa, July 18, 1855” in the New York Tribune, July 23, 
1855, p. 5; the Daily Missouri Republican, St. Louis, July 23, 1855, 
p. 1, and July 25, 1855, p. 2. The last account is by a correspondent 
of the Republican who had seen Douglas at Dubuque and who com- 
mented that Douglas was getting fat, an interesting commentary in 
view of the round-faced portrait of July 21. 

As this account gives another glimpse of the personality of Doug- 
las, it is reprinted here. The portion describing Douglas reads: 


$2. Ibid., pp. 140, 355, 374, 477. 
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We trust the celebrated author of the Kansas and Nebraska bill, will pardon 
us if we make personal allusions, but having had the honor of conversing with 
him for some time, we must say something about him. Besides, a great many 
of our readers have never met him. Judge Douglas has been christened the 
“Little Giant,” and a truer cognomen could not have been bestowed upon him: 
he is a man with a little body and a big head—his head is as it ought to be, 
the great feature to be observed—his body seems to have been bestowed upon, 
because nature found there was a necessity for an adjunct to assist the head. 
His face is very expressive when in conversation and he gives you at once the 
idea that he is a great man. He is head, all head, nothing but head, his head 
was made for a giant, and his body for a dwarf; his hat lies on the back of his 
head (fashionable, like ladies,) he does not cram it on as some orators do, 
covering up forehead, eyes, &c., but he merely wears one out of respect to 
custom; his hair is long and uncombed; his neck is not remarkable for its neat 
decoration, his cravat is twisted around like a rope; his coat is hung on him, and 
so are his white pants; in fact, he wears nothing except a cane, and that is all 
in all to him; he grasps it now and then as if he were taking hold of a friend’s 
hand, then he places it on the ground on one end, then he pokes it against 
the walls and leans his body against it, then he whirls it round and round to 
the dismay of passersby. There was nothing fearful in his appearance, and I 
almost believe that Horace Gree.tey might look at him without seeing the 
Union tumble about his head. The fact is, the Little Giant has grown fat on 
his bill, and his enemies will find that he will give them many a rub at the next 
session that will prove his abilities are not gone, neither that he is frightened 
by the raving of mad fanatics. We had a pleasant party, and the Judge made 
a capital speech at Dubuque; there were also several other orators on the 
occasion, but their names we have forgotten. 


Elizabeth Baughman of the Chicago Historical Society informs 
me that a C. C. Kelsey is included in a list of Chicago daguerreotype 
artists in 1855.°* I have not been able to decipher the initials (pre- 
ceding “Kelsey” ) engraved on the back of the daguerreotype. The 
first one, and possibly the second, looks as if the author of the in- 
scription had started to scratch one thing and changed his mind; 
in any case the engraving of the legend is crude. There can be no 
doubt, however, about “Kelsey.” These facts given above make it 
appear certain to me that the daguerreotype is correctly dated, 
“July 21, 1855.” 

This daguerreotype was copied photographically 20 or more years 
ago by a Springfield professional, Kessberger, who practiced there 
from about 1855 until the late 1930's, according to Margaret Flint 
of the Illinois State Historical Library. Three of these photographic 
copies are owned by the Springfield library (two 8 x 10 inch ones; 
the third measures 25x 20% inches) and are excellent copies al- 
though it is obvious that the prints have been retouched. Milton 


33. E. H. Hall, comp., The Chicago City Directory (Chicago, 1855), pp. 173, 174. 
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reproduced one of these copies as the frontispiece of The Eve of 
Conflict and credits it “The Little Giant in His Prime—From a photo- 
graph made in 1859.” The same retouched photograph of this 
daguerreotype appears as the frontispiece in the December, 1949, 
issue of the Journal of the Illinois State Historical Society, Spring- 
field, with an article by Allan Nevins, “Stephen A. Douglas: His 
Weaknesses and His Greatness.” The legend for the portrait here 
is “Stephen A. Douglas in 1859,” obviously a repetition of Milton’s 
error. Again it should be noted that since this is a daguerreotype, 
right and left are reversed; the apparent left side of Douglas in the 
portrait is actually his right side. Possibly the most important facial 
feature affected by this reversal is the fact that Douglas had a mole 
on his left cheek a few inches to the left of the left nostril (see 
reproduction of No. 20, between pp. 32, 33). In a daguerreotype 
or its unreversed copy this mole appears as if it were on the right 
side of his face (see reproduction of No. 4, between pp. 32, 33). 
The Chicago Historical Society purchased in April, 1953, the 
fourth replica of the Douglas life mask, presumably made by Volk. 
Miss Baughman of the Chicago Historical Society reported that 
the mole appears on the life mask as I have described it above. 
She further stated: “I would say that it is not very prominent, 
however.” 

Ga. One of the modern photographic copies (retouched) of the 
daguerreotype described above in No. 6. [Reproduced with this 
article between pp. 32, 33.] The Illinois State Historical Library, 
which owns this copy, has no record when the copy photograph 
was made. Obviously it was made before 1934. 

7. The bearded Douglas. Woodcut in Harpers Weekly, Decem- 
ber 26, 1857, after photograph by Whitehurst. 

8. Card photograph (three-quarter-length, standing, left hand on 
back of chair). Neither F. H. Meserve nor the Chicago Historical 
Society could furnish information about the photographer. 

9. Card photograph, head and shoulders. Print in Chicago His- 
torical Society. Photographer not designated. This may be a 
photograph of a lithograph as there is considerable artificiality about 
it. The Chicago Historical Society possesses a chromolithograph 
published by E. C. Middleton (Cincinnati, Ohio) in 1864 that is 
much the same as this card photograph save that the eyes are fo- 
cused slightly different. 

10. Photograph, oval, three-quarter-length, seated. Original in 
Chicago Historical Society. Size of print about 5% x 7% inches; this 
photograph may be an enlargement of No. 11. 
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11. Probably made at the same time as No. 10, seated but show- 
ing full-length. It appears to be a card photograph. F. H. Meserve. 
Illinois State Historical Library has a copy bought from the Stevens 
estate. The University of Chicago Library also has two copies of 
this photograph, each copy measuring 4x6 inches. No photog- 
rapher is indicated on either copy. 

Stevens (following p. 672) reproduced this photograph with the 
legend “Last Picture of Stephen A. Douglas, Taken at Aurora, IIl.” 
As is usual, Stevens gives no other information about the photograph. 

12. A small ambrotype, 2 x 2% inches, owned by the Illinois State 
Historical Library. This portrait is nearly identical with Nos. 10 
and 11, save that it is waist length. If Stevens is correct (see notes 
on Nos. 10 and 11) this ambrotype was probably made by a photog- 
rapher at Aurora, II]. As the image in the ambrotype faces in the 
same direction as do the images of Nos. 10 and 11, it is uncertain 
which of the three is to be regarded as the print from the original 
(in case No. 10 was enlarged from No. 11). The ambrotype image 
is not as distinct as No. 11 which makes it seem probable that the 
negative of No. 10 was the original negative. 

13. Card photograph. Full-length, standing, top hat on chair to 
the right of Douglas, left hand resting on column. Photograph by 
Gurney and Son, 707 Broadway, New York. Library of Congress, 
Illinois State Historical Library, and F. H. Meserve. The carpet 
and the chair that appear in this photograph have the same designs 
as those appearing in Nos. 23 and 24 but the face of Douglas appears 
more youthful. There is the possibility that this card photograph 
may be based on a negative made at the same time as Nos. 23 and 
24, an enlarged print made from this negative, the print retouched 
as described in Nos. 15-18, and rephotographed as a card photo- 
graph. 

14. Card photograph, full-length, standing, top hat in left hand. 
[Reproduced with this article between pp. 32, 33.] A pleasing and 
revealing portrait, used by Carl Schurz, McClure’s Magazine, New 
York, v. 28 (1906-1907), p. 253. Schurz dates it “1858”; from the 
fact that it is a card photograph, 1859 or 1860 seems more probable. 

The Illinois State Historical Library possesses two copies of this 
card photograph. The imprint on the back of one is very simple, 
“Published by E. Anthony and Co., 501 Broadway, N. Y.,” and is 
probably one of the earliest card prints made from the negative. 
The second Illinois library copy bears the same imprint as above 
(the typography is more elaborate) and in addition has a woodcut 
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of the Anthony establishment with the additional legend “Manu- 
facturers of Photographic Albums,” and was probably published in 
1862 or after as the firm name became E. & H. T. Anthony, after 
1862.** If the conjecture on the first of these card photographs is 
correct, 1859 seems to be well indicated as the proper dating of this 
portrait. Copies in the Illinois State Historical Library, the Chicago 
Historical Society, and F. H. Meserve. Mr. Meserve owns the 
original Brady negative of this card photograph and it is a copy 

‘ enlarged directly from this negative that is reproduced here through 
the kindness of the owner. 

15. Contact print from a contemporary Brady negative measuring 
17 x 20 inches in the National Archives collection. Three-quarter- 
length, standing. [Reproduced with this article between pp. 32, 
33.] The negative is presumably that from which “imperial” photo- 
graphs of Douglas could be made. The imperial was introduced 
in 1856-1857 and prints from such negatives were almost always 
retouched (by India ink or colors) on the print (modern retouching 
is done on the negative).** The pose, dress, and accessories are 
similar to Nos. 16-18 and for this reason I believe all to be of the 
same date. The date, for reasons developed above and in the dis- 
cussion of Nos, 16-18 I believe, is 1860. Probably all of this group 
were photographs made for use in the campaign of Douglas for the 
presidency in 1860. The Chicago Historical Society possesses a 
print, nearly the same as this one (No. 15), but measuring about 
9x13. The figure is cut off just below the hips. 

The eyes are directed in this photograph in a slightly different di- 
rection and the leg length is somewhat longer than in Nos. 17 and 18. 
A reduced version of this photograph appears in William Garrott 
Brown, Stephen Arnold Douglas (Boston and New York, 1904), 
where it is credited to “a photograph by Brady in the Library of the 
State Department at Washington.” The same portrait (as in Brown) 
is reproduced as the frontispiece in Stephen A. Douglas—A Me- 
morial (1914), by Edward S. Marsh, Brandon, Vt. 

16. A Brady photograph, the original of which is owned by the 
Chicago Historical Society. The print, about 10x12 inches, is 
doubtless a copy of a retouched Brady imperial described in No. 15. 
The mount of No. 16 bears the imprint (in addition to the Douglas 
name) “Photograph by Brady, New York and Washington.” Al- 
though Brady photographed in Washington before 1858, his per- 


34. Taft, op. cit., p. 54. 
35. Ibid., pp. 130, 324. 
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manent Washington branch was established that year.** Issues of 
Harper's Weekly, April 21, 1860, and June 15, 1861, reproduce a 
woodcut portrait of Douglas which seems to have been based on 
one of these photographs (i. e., Nos. 15-18) with the legend “Photo- 
graphed by Brady 1860.” The same portrait with the same legend 
is also reproduced as the frontispiece in James W. Sheahan, The Life 
of Stephen A. Douglas (New York, 1860). 

The face in this portrait (and in Nos. 17 and 18) is much smoother 
than in No. 15, thus giving a much more youthful appearance than 
the portrait printed from contact with the Brady negative of No. 15. 
This difference must arise from the fact that these photographs 
(Nos. 16-18) are copies probably of a retouched photograph. Not 
only would retouching produce a smoother face but the copying 
process itself would tend to lose detail in the copy as compared to 
the original print. 

16a. The retouched Brady photograph of 1860. Print from the 
Brady copy negative in the L. C. Handy Studios, Washington. The 
copy furnished me was an enlargement from a Brady card negative. 

17. Contact print made directly from a Brady negative in the 
National Archives. Four images appear on the single plate. [Re- 
produced with this article between pp. 32, 33.] These images, as 
suggested in the notes on No. 16, seem to have been secured by 
copying the Brady imperial of No. 15 (more exactly an imperial 
made at the time) with a four-tube camera or with a single or 
double-tube camera by movement of the plate holder.** The indi- 
vidual images are not card size but measure 3% x 4% inches, approxi- 
mately. 

18. Card photographs almost identical with Nos. 15 and 18. 
Copies owned by the Illinois State Historical Library and F. H. 
Meserve. The Illinois Library copy has the imprint on the mount 
“E. & H. T. Anthony, 501 Broadway, New York, from photographic 
negative in Brady’s National Portrait Gallery.” The frontispiece 
in H. M. Flint, Life of Stephen A. Douglas (Chicago, 1860), is 
doubtlessly based on one of this group of photographs which have 
been used more extensively than any photographs of Douglas for 
the preparation of engravings and lithographs. See, for example, the 
portrait of Douglas reproduced by Woodrow Wilson, A History of 
the American People (New York and London, 1903), v. 4, facing 
p. 176. 


36. See advertisement in the National Intelligencer, Washington, January 26, 1858. 
37. Taft, op. cit., pp. 144, 477. 
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19. Card photograph, half figure. Published by E. & H. T. 
Anthony, N. Y. Illinois State Historical Library has two copies. 

20. Photograph, head and shoulders. [Reproduced with this ar- 
ticle between pp. 32, 33.] This portrait appears to be an enlarge- 
ment of No. 19—or a photograph made at the same sitting—and 
is credited in print on the mount to the Whitehurst Gallery of Wash- 
ington. Illinois State Historical Library, the owner, stated that it is 
oval on a square mat, 94x 11% inches. The print itself measures 
‘about 54x 7% inches. This photograph is reproduced (facing p. 4) 
in E. E. Sparks, The Lincoln-Douglas Debates of 1858 (Springfield, 
Ill., 1908 ), with the commendably cautious note “From a photograph 
in the collection of the Illinois Historical Library, supposed to have 
been made in 1858.” My judgment, equally cautious, would be to 
date it “1860 plus or minus a year.” 

21. Card photograph, half figure, Chicago Historical Society, 
F. H. Meserve, Illinois State Historical Library. The copy belong- 
ing to the last institution bears the imprint “Published by J. O. Kane, 
126 Nassau St., New York.” The Illinois State Historical Library's 
copy came from the estate of Stevens. 

22. Card photograph, half figure, vignetted. “Charles D. Fred- 
ricks and Co., 587 Broadway, New York” is imprinted on the Illinois 
State Historical Library copy. The Illinois State Historical Society 
also has a card photograph of Mrs. S. A. Douglas with the imprint 
below the photograph “Entered according to Act of Congress in the 
year 1861 by C. D. Fredricks and Co. . . .” The imprint on the 
back is the same as on the Douglas card photograph above. This 
pair of photographs suggests that Senator and Mrs. Douglas visited 
the Fredricks gallery together in 1860 or 1861. 

23. Card photograph, full figure standing, right hand on back 
of chair. Very prominent figures in carpet design. F. H. Meserve 
and Chicago Historical Society. The copy owned in Chicago has 
the imprint “Carte de Visite by Case and Getchell, Photographic 
Artists, 299% Washington St., Boston.” The Chicago Historical So- 
ciety also possesses another card photograph very nearly the same 
as the Case and Getchell copy. The prominent figure in the carpet 
is the same as that in the Case and Getchell copy but it is much sub- 
dued in this copy as is the design in the upholstery of the chair. 
Book shelves appear on the left hand margin and the eyes are 
focused somewhat differently than in the Case and Getchell print. 
This card photograph bears the imprint “S. M. Fassett’s New Gal- 
lery, 114 and 116 South Clark St., Chicago.” It is my guess based on 
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the poorer print of the latter copy, that Fassett copied one of the 
Case and Getchell originals, as severa! “sittings” on such occasions 
were almost always made. This guess also has some support in the | 
listing of Fassett in Chicago city directories. Halpin and Bailey's 
Chicago City Directory of 1861-1862 (Chicago, 1861), p. 434, lists 
“Fassett and Cook, 122 and 124 Clark” as photographers. The same 
directory for 1862-1863 (Chicago, 1862), p. 502, lists “Samuel M. 
Fassett, 122 and 124 Clark.” The Chicago directories were pub- 
lished each year, “After removals of May first,” which would make 
it appear that the Fassett firm’s change of name occurred after May, 
1861. Since this Douglas card photograph bears the imprint “S. M. 
Fassett’s New Gallery,” it seems possible that the photograph was 
prepared by Fassett for publication after the death of Douglas. 
Douglas was in Boston during the presidential campaign of 1860,** 
so it would have been possible for Case and Getchell to have photo- 
graphed him. To add further confusion to this matter there is the 


identity of chair and carpet design in the Case and Getchell card i 

photograph with that of the Gurney card photograph listed as s 

No. 13. F 
24. Either an enlargement of No. 23 or a photograph made at 

the same time (the Case and Getchell one), the print measuring tl 

12%6 x 946 inches. [Reproduced with this article between pp. 32, S 

33.] Chicago Historical Society. The Illinois State Historical Li- il 


brary also has an enlargement somewhat smaller than the one in the 
Chicago Historical Society. 
25. Card photograph. Bust, one-half right. Library of Congress. 


No imprint appears on the photograph. o! 
26. Card photograph, half-length, seated, oval. Imprint “Carte T 

de Visite by J. Carbutt, Photographic artist, 131 Lake St., Chicago.” 

Chicago Historical Society. at 
27. Card photograph, head and shoulders, vignetted. [Repro- T 

duced with this article between pp. 32, 33.] Same imprint as No. 26. pl 

Illinois State Historical Library. These photographs, Nos. 26 and pl 


27, were probably taken at the same time and I believe are among 
the last, if not the last, of Douglas to be taken. My reasons are: 
(1) the portraits show an aging and tired Douglas (Douglas died 
in Chicago on June 3, 1861). He arrived in Chicago on May 1, 1861, 
and during the early part of his stay at least he was able to be 
about.*® (2) John Carbutt is first listed in Chicago city directories inf 


38. Milton, op. cit., p. 491. 
89. Chicago Daily Tribune, May 2, 1861, pp. 1, 4. 
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for the issue of 1861-1862 (published in 1861). Apparently his pro- 
fessional career in Chicago began in 1861; he is listed in Chicago 
city directories through 1870.*° 

The Illinois State Historical Library possesses two large framed 
engravings of Douglas, one of which bears beneath the print the 
legend “Hon. Stephen A. Douglas Engraved by Doney from a 
Photograph by Hesler.” The engraving is a very good reproduction 
of the Carbutt card photograph owned by the Illinois State Histori- 
cal Library but it is obvious that the Carbutt photograph is not a 
copy of the engraving. Whether the engraving is incorrectly ascribed 
to Hesler or whether Carbutt copied a Hesler photograph it is dif- 
ficult, if not impossible, to decide. Carbutt had an excellent repu- 
tation and it is difficult to believe that he would copy the work of 
a fellow photographer in Chicago and print it under his own name 
without permission. The engraving and printing were doubtless 
done in another establishment and some misunderstanding in credit- 
ing (in print) the engraving may have arisen. It is, of course, pos- 
sible that Hesler made negatives (see paragraph 1 under “Douglas 
Photographs Not Seen”) and sold some of them to Carbutt. 

The Carbutt photograph of Douglas (No. 26) is also apparently 
the basis for the portrait of Douglas reproduced in Clark E. Carr, 
Stephen A. Douglas (Chicago, 1909), facing p. 134. Carr gives no 
information, other than the name, concerning the portrait. 


DovucLas PHotrocraPHs Nor SEEN 


I have found reference either directly or indirectly to a number 
of Douglas photographs, originals of which have not been found. 
The more important of these references are listed below. 

1. After the death of Douglas in Chicago on June 3, 1861, an 
advertisement of Douglas photographs appeared in the Chicago 
Tribune, June 4, 1861, p. 1. The advertisement stated that the 
photographs were made by Alexander Hesler of Chicago.*' The 
photographs advertised were as follows: 


No. 1 8x5 $ .15 
No. 2 8x10 1.00 
Carte Visite Size .25 
From Volk’s Statuette 1.50 
Imperial 10.00 42 


40. Information from Elizabeth Baughman, Chicago Historical Society. For additional 
information on Carbutt, see Taft, op. cit., p. 503. 


41. For information on Hesler, see ibid., pp. 349, 369, 471. 
42. See, also, the notes on Nos. 26 and 27. 
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2. In National Portrait Gallery of Eminent Americans (New York, 
1862), E. A. Duyckinck, v. 2, facing p. 273, there is a full-length 
portrait of Douglas standing (left hand in vest) credited to “Like- 
ness from the latest Photograph taken from life.” Possibly this 
photograph is one of the Hesler photographs referred to above. 

3. I have made an attempt to find group photographs containing 
Douglas but so far without success. The National Archives fur- 
nished me two group photographs (B-1517 and B-1518) in which a 
figure identified as Stephen A. Douglas is included. Examination 
of the two photographs has satisfied me that the individual is not 
Douglas. The following information, from the National Archives, 
may be of value to other possible users of the Brady negatives in 
the archives collection: 

The numbering of the negatives in the Brady collection was done by the 
War Department Library in 1880, several years after purchase of the negatives 
from Mr. Brady. At the time of the purchase, complaint was made that no 
identifications, lists, or file prints were obtained with the negatives in 1880 
and they were indexed in two groups, one group alphabetically by name of 
person, and the second alphabetically by State and area. The subject catalog 
was published by the War Department in 1898. In 1928, the Signal Corps 
rejacketed the negatives and destroyed the old jackets which could perhaps 
have solved some of the questions of identification if they had been saved. 

A second group photograph supposed to contain Douglas was 
furnished me by the Chicago Historical Society: “Third and Last 
Committee of Conference of the U. S. Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives on the Army Appropriation Bill, Sunday, August 17, 
1856.” An examination of this photograph shows the man identified 
as Douglas to be a most handsome individual—far more handsome 
than any photograph I have seen. The photograph may be a copy 
of a lithograph as even the craggy face of Senator Seward (who is 
identified in the group picture) appears benign and smooth. 

Considering the widespread publicity and attention in Illinois on 
the Lincoln-Douglas debates of 1858, it is astonishing that no photo- 
graphs of the two together or of one or more debate scenes have 
come to light. I have seen none and Ralph G. Newman of Chicago 
has recently made a similar observation.** 

4. The Illinois State Historical Library possesses a large litho- 
graphic bust portrait of Douglas published by C. H. Brainard of 
Boston and dated with the imprint “1854.” The lithograph is cred- 
ited to a daguerreotype by Vannerson. Vannerson was a daguer- 
reotypist of Washington, D. C. His establishment was advertised 


43. The Amatcur Book Collector, Chicago, v. 4 (September, 1953), pp. 1, 2. 
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Piate I. STEPHEN A. DovucLas. ABOUT 1845. 


Reproduction of copy of daguerreotype in possession of the L. C. Handy Studio, 
Washington. Reversed, i. e., correctly reproduced. (No. 1 in Catalogue. ) 
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II. STEPHEN A. Doucias. AsBout 1852. 


Reproduction of daguerreotype in possession of the Library of Congress. Reversed 
in reproduction. Note that in the original daguerreotype the mole on the face of 
Douglas would appear to be on the right side rather than on the left, as here seen 
correctly. (No. 4 in Catalogue. ) 
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Piate Ill. SrepHen A. Dovcias. 1854. 


Direct reproduction of copy of daguerreotype in possession of the Keystone View 
Co., New York City. Incorrectly reproduced; for correct reproduction see Plate IV 
rsed which follows. (No. 5 in Catalogue. ) 
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IV. A. ABout 1854. R 


toric: 


Image of Plate III reversed and therefore correctly reproduced. (No. 5 in 
Catalogue. ) 


be 


Reproduction of daguerreotype (1954 copy) in possession of the Illinois State His- 
torical Library, Springfield. 


PLATE V. STEPHEN A. Douctas. 1855. 


Reversed in reproduction. 


(No. 6 in Catalogue. ) 
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Piate VI. STEPHEN A. Douctas. 1855. 


Reproduction of modern photographic and retouched copy (Kessberger) of the 
1855 daguerreotype. In possession of the IlFnois State Historical L‘brary. Reversed 
in reproduction. (No. 6a in Catalogue. ) 
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Piate VII. SrepHEN A. Doucias. ABout 1859. 


Reproduction of ealargement from original card negative in possession of F. H. 
Meserve, New York City. (No. 14 in Catalogue. ) 
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IX. STEPHEN A. Dovuctas. 1860. 


Reproduction of contact print from Brady negative in the National Archives. 
17 in Catalogue. ) 


Piate VIII. STEPHEN A. Douctas. 1860. 


Reproduction of contact print from Brady negative in the National Archives. 
15 in Catalogue. ) 
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PLATE X. STEPHEN A. Douc tas. AsBout 1860. 


Reproduction of photograph in possession of the Illinois State Historical Library. 
(No. 20 in Catalogue. ) 
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PLate XI. A. Doucias. ABout 1861. 


Reproduction of photograph in. possession of Chicago Historical Society. 
24 in Catalogue. ) 
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XII. STEPHEN A. DouGLas. 1861. 


ide from a card photograph in possession of 


Reproduction of an enlargement m: 
(No. 27 in Catalogue. ) 


the Illinois State Historical Library. 
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in Ten Eyck’s Washington and Georgetown Directory for 1855 
(between pp. 23 and 29) at No. 426 and 428 Penn. Ave. “over Lane 
and Tuckers Building near 4% St.” 

It seems probable that this daguerreotype was also the basis for 
a wood-engraved portrait of Douglas that appeared in Gleason's 
Pictorial, v. 4 (1853), p. 88, as a note on p. 98 credits the portrait 
to “J. Vannerson at Whitehurst’s Gallery” and the biographical 
sketches are credited (p. 84) to C. H. Brainard. 

5. The Illinois State Historical Library also possesses another 
large lithographic portrait of Douglas by F. d’Avignon and pub- 
lished by Charles H. Brainard, Boston, with the imprint “1858.” 
The portrait is credited to a daguerreotype by Fassett and Cook of 
Chicago. This portrait resembles somewhat the card photograph 
of No. 19. 
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Emergency Housing at Lawrence, 1854* 


James C. MALIN 


- the spring of 1854, along the Missouri and Iowa border, or- 
ganization and settlement of the Indian country, then called 
Nebraska, had been agitated for about a decade. Thus, when reali- 
zation of the dream appeared imminent prior to the passage of the 
Kansas-Nebraska act, the border men intensified their investigation 
of desirable locations in the promised land. The scarcity of timber 
focused attention upon the advantage of being first comers, espe- 
cially the speculative advantage. Some activity of this sort ante- 
dated 1854, but the rush developed in earnest early in that year. 
Much of this activity began prior to the raising of the slavery issue 
in connection with the so-called repeal of the Missouri Compromise, 
but this perspective has been distorted by the later developments. 
Thus, in the northeastern part of what became Kansas, when the 
Indian agent took a delegation of Indians to Washington to make 
a treaty, a correspondent wrote, in May: “. . . Now there is not 
a grease spot left unclaimed. . . .” The writer was of the 
opinion that the territory would be free, and congress could not 
make it otherwise, but his interest was in speculation, as he thought 
his claim would be worth $25 per acre as soon as entered at the land 
office. Cabins were already being built on these timbered claims— 
cabins of logs.2 Another writer, dating his letter from the territory, 
July 25, was of the opinion that “the scarcity of timber (enough, 
however, for present wants, and that of the best kind) is in a general 
measure obviated by the abundance of most excellent rock and clay. 
. . .”3 Between the Kansas river and Fort Leavenworth, in 
June, 1854, an observer reported “tents and cabins are being 
erected.” * 


oF LAWRENCE AND Vicrnity, 1854 


The site of Lawrence, between the Kansas river and its southern 
tributary, the Wakarusa, was about 40 miles inland from the Mis- 
souri river. By midsummer, 1854, a large part of the more desirable 


Dr. James C. MALIN, associate editor of The Kansas Historical rterly, i of 
of history at the University of Kansas, Lawrence. Se: & ge 

1. A paper, “Housing in the Prairie-Plains Region,” was presented at the annual meet- 
ing of the Mississippi Valley Historical Association at Cedar Rapids, Iowa, April, 1943, based 
upon a monograp the same been The present paper 
represents a part o! at project, which has since been expan and will be published 
part of Grassland Historical Studies, v. 3 

2. New York Daily Tribune, August 14, 1854, from Reading (Pa.) Gazette, August 12. 
The letter was dated Spring Hill Farm, Nebraska, alias Kansas, May 27, 1854. sacaas 

3. New York Daily Tribune, August 3, 1854. 

4, Ibid., July 12, 1854, from Lexington (Ky.) Observer and Reporter, July 5. 
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timbered claims had been marked for settlement, if not actually 
occupied. S. N. Wood, of Ohio, who was already on the ground, 
and later became identified with Lawrence, wrote, August 2, that 
timber was a little scarce, and some would return on that account, 
but “Log cabins are going up in every direction.”* This letter re- 
corded the arrival the day before, that is, August 1, of the first party 
of settlers sent out by the Emigrant Aid Company of Massachusetts. 
Writing home on the seventh day, on the site which was to become 
Lawrence, one member of the party made the significant comment: 
Where our new city was to be found the log habitations of some four or five 
settlers of from four to six months standing. They were of that class which 


exists in the west, who are pioneers by profession, and who seek to be always in 
the advance guard of the army which invades the wilderness.® 


The conflicts over priority of claims to the townsite were eventually 
settled by a compromise in which 100 of the 220 shares were as- 
signed to the four prior claimants.’ 


THe Co.onists; INTERNAL CONFLICT, AND UNCERTAINTIES 
Asout LAND TITLE 


The Emigrant Aid Company’s ideas about pioneer housing were 
brought out sharply when plans went wrong. The company had 
supplied tents, but only for temporary shelter: 


We are somewhat surprised to find that even those who first went out are 
still living in tents—those tents were furnished . . . but temporarily only, 
until they [the colonists] could deliberately cast about, select their site & put 
up, for the time being a log hut, or other comfortable tenement, when they 
[the tents] were to be turned over to the next comers, for similar purposes, and 
afterwards to others, & so on, as long as they might be needed. It appears to 
me that they [the colonists] have committed some little oversight in waiting 
so long for lumber, with a full knowledge that winter was approaching in conse- 
quence that they must be subjected to some inconvenience, and the Parties 
that followed & are yet to go, may endure some hardships. 


This was the smug and self-righteous attitude taken by a company 
official, but the comforts of Boston were so remote from the realities 
of the Kansas situation. A letter writer at the site of Lawrence, 
August 17, reported that already “many” of the first New England 


5. New York Daily Tribune, August 15, 1854. 


6. “Charleston” letter No. 4 from Kansas, Boston Journal, ingen 29 a x “Webb 
Scrapbooks” (in library of the Kansas State Historical Society), v. 1, p. 106. F. Tappan 
wrote, October 24, that there were two cabins “upon what is now er. rh ‘city site, 
two when the New August 1. —Kans: as City Enterprise, 
October 28, 1854, ““Webb Scrapbooks,” p. 208. Savage’s “Recollections of 1854,” 


reduced the rival cabins to one, Gosane Home me Lawrence, July 14, 1870. The 
differences in figures may be explained in part by the fact that the townsite boundaries were 
not surveyed, or cabins may not have been completed by all claimants. Tappan’s letter in- 
dicated a shifting concept of the size and location of the city site. 

7. Kansas Free State, April 7, 1855. 

8. Thomas H. Webb to S. C. Pomeroy, November 6, 1854.—New England Emigrant 
Aid Company “Papers,” letter press book, Kansas State Historical Society. 
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party “had removed to their new estates, and, pitching tents, began 
in right good earnest their frontier life, by constructing log houses.” 
The word “many” as used here was figurative rather than numerical, 
however, because the party consisted of not more than 29, and 
“several” of them had already returned to New England.® Another 
letter, date lined St. Louis, August 12, said: “The pioneer party are 
generally dissatisfied, and about half of them have already left, and 
more would leave, in my opinion, very soon, had they the means to 
get away.” 1° Still another was more specific about the reasons 
alleged: “More than half of the Massachusetts company have re- 
turned and more will do so, unless the company make arrangements 
for their comfort, as they promised to do.” 11 Thus, by any calcula- 
tion the number was small who went out to their estates and built 
log houses; a total of 29, with less than half staying, meant possibly 
fewer than 10 or 12 men. 

Before the historian can deal intelligently with the housing prob- 
lems, it is necessary to describe certain facts that contribute toward 
a reconstruction of the situation under which individuals made their 
choices. The Springfield (Mass.) Republican, August 11, 1854, re- 
ported the return of Charles H. Branscomb, the man who acted as 
conductor of the first party to Kansas, and the story that followed 
this announcement was apparently based upon an interview or upon 
his authority. In this context the following paragraph is important: 

A meeting of the pioneer party of emigrants to Kansas, was held at their 
camping ground, seven miles beyond the Wakarusa river, on the Ist inst., at 
which, after a full discussion as to the advantages and capacities of the encamp- 
ment for a future town site, it was voted to make a stand at that place, and 
to proceed to make claims upon the land, with the understanding that the 
emigrant company at home would make the spot thus selected the base of 
their future operations, and would forthwith, or at as early a day as possible, 
forward men and money to carry out their grand enterprise. The party was 
organized by the choice of the necessary officers, and it was voted to com- 
mence making claims to be distributed by lot on the morrow [August 2, 
1854].12 

This account did not specify exactly what units of land were being 
distributed by lot, whether town or farm land. An account of 
September 24, signed “J. B.,” however, did throw further light upon 
the situation. Most of the second pioneer party, of about 135, 
including women and children, arrived at Kansas City, September 6, 


Boston | August 30, 1854, letter signed “Charleston.”—‘ “Webb Scra 
p. 107. = Barry “The Emigrant Aid Company Parties of 1854,” Kansas ‘orical 
Quarterly, v. Co pp. ll 155, is the most reliable study of the several parties. 


10. Boston Daily Bee, August 19, 1854.—‘““Webb Scrapbooks,” v. 1, p. 96. 
11. Boston Sunday News, September 10, 1854.—“Webb Scrapbooks,” v. 1, p. 123. 
12. Springfield Daily Republican, August 11, 1854.—“‘Webb Scrapbooks,” v. 1, p. 86. 
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and at the townsite of Lawrence between September 9 and 15. A 
controversy between the two pioneer parties had developed, in 
which the second challenged the monopoly over land claimed by 
the first. The first party was charged with holding claims, not only 
for themselves, but for their friends who were to follow. Being 
more numerous, the second party compelled the first party to dis- 
gorge under threat of setting up a rival town. The euphemistic ac- 
count of the episode as reported for Eastern publicity follows: 


A council of the two parties being called, a committee was appointed to devise 
some plan by which both parties might form one association, with equal 
advantages and privileges. This point on the Kansas river is undoubtedly the 
most favorable for a town or city location that can be found in this part of the 
territory, but was, together with adjoining lands, in the possession of, or claimed 
by members of the first party. The second party, having the population and 
funds to establish a town of some note, beside two steam saw mills to erect, 
could not consent to give all to this point, thus enriching the first party; them- 
selves remaining as “outsiders” merely, but would sooner locate at some place 
less favorable even. But this difficulty was happily obviated, by the report of 
the Committee, which was unanimously agreed to, viz: The old party to throw 
up all claims, and to receive compensation for their time and improvements. 
Then, after reserving a city plot 2% miles on the river, east and west, and 1 
from the river south, the company were to proceed in surveying farm lots one 
half mile square, equal to the number of claimants in both parties. The choice 
of these lots to be sold to the highest bidder; sufficient time being given for 
payment, to enable all to bid, whether rich or poor. Besides the farm lots, 
each person is to receive an equal share in the city property when surveyed. 
The bids for choice were from $1, (the lowest,) to $327, which was I believe 
the highest—the whole amounting to over $5000. Meantime, the parties 
formed an Association, adopted a Constitution, and elected officers. 


The association mentioned above was the’ second squatters 
association, or, as it was now called, “The Lawrence Association,” 
formed by the Emigrant Aid Company colonists. It had the appear- 
ance of a general squatters association rather than a town company. 
Charles Robinson was elected president of this Lawrence Associa- 
tion.1* 

The “Recollections of 1854” of Joseph Savage, published in 1870, 
described the formation of the Lawrence Association September 15, 
adding explanations that were not explicit in the constitution: 
Seventy-nine members were that day enrolled on the books of the Lawrence 
association, as entitled to equal shares in the lots of the city. Anyone preseut 
that day could, by registering his name, have become a member of the associa- 
tion, and our titles to city lots still date back to this time. 


After that time no one could become a member without buying his right, 
or being voted into the association as a member. 


13. Boston Journal, October 6, 1854.—“Webb Scrapbooks,” v. 1, p. 158. 
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Savage described also the auction of the choice farm claims on 
September 21, 56 of them being sold, after which there were no 
further bids. Some ignored the regulations and took possession of 
claims. Later it turned out that none of the bid money was ever 
collected. On the same day, September 21, A. D. Searl was elected 
surveyor, and work was begun under his direction the next day, 
surveying farm claim boundaries with Main street (Massachusetts 
street) as the base meridian.’ 

The manuscript minutes, kept by John Christie Archibald, of the 
Common Council of Lawrence, September 22 to October 21, 1854, 
have been preserved, with a title page “Record of the Pioneers of 
the City of Lawrence.” 1* On October 16 the decision was reached 
that persons who had left the territory were entitled to city lots only 
if they returned for the territorial election for delegate to congress. 
On the following day, October 17, the committee on drawing of lots 
was selected and the list of names of persons entitled to participate 
was approved. Twelve lots were awarded to the first pioneer party, 
and the committee on adjustments between the first and second 
pioneer parties made awards to 14 persons. From the context of 
the secretary’s minutes, the impression is left that the proceedings 
applied only to city property. In any case, if any confirmation were 
needed, this record emphasizes the demoralizing effect of this situ- 
ation upon construction of shelters against the winter which was 
already closing in upon the new settlement. 

The third party of colonists, upward of 200, arrived in Kansas 
City, October 7, 1854. They were highly dissatisfied at difficulties 
encountered en route, at the lack of preparations to accommodate 
them at Kansas City, and at the news that they could not share 
equally with the first two parties in the Lawrence Association. Only 
about one third of this party established themselves in Kansas.'® 
S. F. Tappan wrote, October 14: 

The city is designed to be two miles square, divided off into city lots of 14 of 
an acre each. After land has been reserved for public buildings, and other 
public purposes, something over 9000 lots will remain for distribution. The 
Emigrant Aid Co. are to have X% of the lots, % are in the hands of a Board of 
Trustees, to be given away to persons that will build upon them within a year. 
Each member of the last party [third] is to receive two lots. Each member of 
the two first parties receives about thirty lots. Most if not all of the members 


of the three parties, have taken up farm claims containing 160 acres within ten 
miles of this city.17 


14. Joseph Savage, “Recollections of 1854,” loc. cit., July 14, 21, 1870. 

15. This material was acquired by the lib: of the University of Kansas, in 1953, 
from a granddaughter living at 

16. Louise Barry, loc. cit., pp. 137-139. 

17. Boston Atlas, November 1, 1854.—‘“Webb Scrapbooks,” v. 2, p. 1. 
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On the basis of this, the third agreement about distribution of 
land, the drawing of city lots was held October 17, 1854.18 

The fourth party of some 230 selected a site on Rock creek, in 
present Pottawatomie county for a new settlement, but the project 
failed. The fifth party arrived in Kansas City, November 19, and 
were accommodated in Kansas City and Parkville while a com- 
mittee undertook to find a location. Apparently the members dis- 


persed widely. The sixth party of 30 persons arrived in Lawrence 


in installments early in December, where they constructed living 
quarters. Several of these participated in founding Topeka.’® 

Even at the expense of some duplication of information it may be 
profitable to narrate the land distribution story from the E. D. Ladd 
letters, because they provide continuity by one person, which is a 
variant from the others. The letter of September 19 described the 
adoption of the constitution and government of the “Lawrence Asso- 
ciation of Kansas Territory,” September 18, 19, and the merging of 
the first two companies: 

The claims which had been made were to be surrendered, including a large 
number on fictitious names for the benefit of those who should follow, and the 
choice of them was to be sold at public auction, the proceeds to go into the city 
treasury. The members of the united party are to share equally in the city lots. 

The city, extending two miles along the river, and one and one 
half miles deep, three square miles, was to be divided equally, in 
addition to their farm lots. The sale held that day, September 19, 
yielded $5,043, according to Ladd’s figures, the first choice selling 
for $252.50; the second for $180; the 11th for $327, the highest bid 
of the sale; the 17th for $165; but when the 57th was offered no bids 
were made and the sale was closed.” 

In his letter of October 4, Ladd explained the city lot distribution 
as provided by a meeting of the Lawrence Association the previous 
evening. The estimate had been made that of the three sections of 
land, 1,920 acres, divided into city blocks and streets, the streets 
would occupy 604 acres, leaving 1,316 acres of lots. If the lots were 
50 x 125 feet, there would be 9,212 of them. One fourth of the lots 
were voted to the Emigrant Aid Company, which expected to sell 
them at an average price of $50 per lot, or $100,000. One tenth of 
the remaining lots, or 99 acres, were assigned for city purposes, such 
as schools and three parks, one of which was to include 43 acres. 

18. A. T. Andreas and W. G. Cutler, History of Kansas (Chicago, 1883), p. 315. 


19. Louise Barry, loc. cit., pp. 145-155. 


20. Milwaukee Daily Sentinel, October 4, 1854. = microfilm copy of these letters was 
acquired by the Kansas Territorial "Cent e from the Wisconsin State Historical 


Some other accounts give this sale te as eae 21. 
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Six hundred lots were set aside for donations to those who would 
improve them as specified by the city council. The remainder, 
5,621 lots, were to be divided equally among about 90 men, or an 
average of 62% lots (nine acres) each. The distribution, including 
those to the Emigrant Aid Company, was to be made according to 
three or four grades of desirability. Dissatisfaction was expressed 
that the number of donation lots was too small, but individuals were 
understood to be willing to contribute additions to that class.*! 

Again on October 17 another change was made in the distribution 
plan: “Every alternate lot on the city plat is drawn for the members 
of the Association, leaving the balance alternately for the E. A. Co., 
and for gratuitous distribution. The first drawal, of one lot each in 
the first class took place a few days since [October 17], for the pur- 
pose of giving members a chance to build on their own lots.” 

The second drawing of lots occurred just prior to the territorial 
delegate election of November 29 and the exodus of the next day. 
Some 450 lots were then distributed to members, which, at the same 
time furnished for gratuitous distribution one half that number. Thus 
step by step distribution was to be effected as the survey of the city 
site progressed.?* 

Thus far the controversies described have been those within the 
New England Company group. The controversy with the four 
original claimants to the townsite was settled in April, 1855, by 
dividing the townsite into 220 shares; 100 divided equally among 
the four claimants, 110 held by the Lawrence Town Associa- 
tion, and 10 held by the Emigrant Aid Company.** The Kensas 
Free State editorial, April 30, 1855, reported: “The shares have 
been made up and drawn so that all can see at once where their 
lots lie.” Furthermore, the editor remarked anyone could now 
improve, sell, or give away his lot. Thus one of the blights of 
uncertainty of which Editor Miller had complained, March 17, 
was removed. Also, he urged lot holders to adopt a liberal 
policy in order to hasten the development of the town. Lest 
it appear that this may have been only a reflection of the Josiah 
Miller and R. G. Elliot dissonance, a Herald of Freedom report of 
two days earlier pointed out much the same interpretation of the 
new agreement that the one fourth of the lots originally set aside for 
distribution to persons who would agree to build within 18 months 
structures costing $300 to $3,000, had been eliminated; and also, 

21. Ibid., October 19, 1854. 


22. E. D. Ladd letter, November 30, 1854, ibid., December 17, 1854. 
23. Kansas Free State, Lawrence, April 7, 30, 1855. 
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that “for the future those wanting lots must buy them of the claim- 
ants. The site is owned by about one hundred and twenty persons, 
each holding from ten to two hundred lots.” 


EMERGENCY SHELTERS 


As the present study is concerned with the history of housing 
rather than land tenure, only enough of the land question is in- 
cluded here as seemed essential to indicate clearly the atmosphere of 
uncertainty, and its duration, within which an individual settler 
found it necessary to decide where, when, and how, if at all, he 
would spend his limited fund of money and labor in providing 
shelter. Of course, a large portion, but the exact figures are not 
available, abandoned Kansas altogether.** 

The procedure of forcing the first party to disgorge must have dis- 
rupted housing plans, as well as have had a demoralizing effect 
upon those more self-reliant members of the first party who sup- 
posedly had built, or who were building, log cabins on their farm 
claims. Information is lacking, however, about who acquired such 
improvements, or about whether the original squatters were actually 
compensated. In view of the fact that bid money was not collected 
after the auction, there would seem to be a reasonable doubt about 
such payments. A letter writer, as of September 19, reported that 
“all here are still living in tents. ” In this quotation, the 
language is not clear whether the author meant “all here” of the party 
in Kansas, or “all here” on the townsite as distinct from those who 
might be living on farm claims. But, so far as housing on the town- 
site was concerned, E. D. Ladd described the next major makeshift 
resorted to by the company: 

We have just finished [September 19] a large house which will be opened 
Monday next [September 25] as a boarding house; board for members is $2.50 
per week. It is constructed of poles, the roof thatched with prairie grass, and 
the sides [inside?] and ends covered with cotton cloth. We are constructing 
another similar to it for the occupation of the pioneer party, as they must sur- 
render their tents on the arrival of the large party which is to leave Boston on 
the 26th inst.25 

These thatched tents or houses of the hen-coop type, were made by 
pinning together poles about 20 feet long, raised to make an “A,” and 
along the sloping sides were nailed horizontal ribs. Tall grass was 
mowed for thatching and was held in place by wire.”° The first of 


24. Louise Barry’s careful research affords the best information available. 


25. Milwaukee Daily Sentinel, October 4, 1854; and Boston Atlas, October !4, 1854, 
Sentinel. The letter was dated September 19, 1854.— ‘Webb 
crap! v. 1, 


26.. J. Savage, “Recollections of 1854,” No. 4, loc. cit., July 14, 1870. 
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these was known as the Pioneer Boarding House, and the second as 
the Church or Meeting House, 20 by 48 feet,?” but both were used 
for general shelter and sleeping quarters. Other structures, not 
clearly described, were referred to in some narratives. 

Ladd’s description provides some basis for difference in interpreta- 
tion of the form of the Pioneer Boarding House. The reference to 
the sides being covered with cloth, might appear to mean vertical 
sides, with the thatched roof set upon these walls. Two other ac- 
counts are quite explicit, that of Mrs. C. I. H. Nichols (contempo- 
rary) quoted later, and that of Savage written in 1870, that the 
structure was “A” shaped and formed by poles extending from the 
ground to the point of the roof. The suggestion is made above in 
brackets, therefore, that the word sides may have referred to an 
inside lining of cloth. 

The species of trees available for building material in the vicinity 
of the proposed town, according to John Doy, were “chiefly oak, 
black-walnut and cotton wood.?® To cut this timber for frame 
houses, the company had purchased a sawmill, to be shipped from 
Rochester, N. Y. One of the colonists wrote, September 17, that 
on Monday they would go to work on the sawmill and expected to 
have it running in 30 days.2® On the basis of this program, settlers 
had been assured of lumber for cabins. On the day of the auction 
of farm claims, September 21, this pledge was repeated publicly by 
Pomeroy, and a price of $10 per thousand feet was quoted as an 
assurance to prospective bidders.®® Delivery of the sawmill was 
delayed, however, and the company bought an inferior used sawmill 
in Missouri. Early in October, Charles Robinson was quoted as ex- 
pecting to have it in operation within three weeks. The Delaware 
Indians on the opposite side of the river had promised a supply of 
logs, and thus the settlers were supposed to have been assured of 
frame houses instead of log cabins. The informant doubted whether 
the sawmill would be in operation before winter set in.* Inci- 
dentally, these reports represented developments just prior to the 
third agreement on land distribution and the drawing of lots October 
17, which, as Ladd pointed out, made it possible, for the first time, 
for members to build shelters on their own lots. The three parties 


i. The Independent, New York, November 16, 1854.—‘‘Webb Scrapbooks,” v. 
p. 13. 


28. Boston Puritan Recorder, September 14, 1854.—“Webb Scrapbooks,” v. 1, p. 128. 


29. Boston D Evening Traveller, October 24, 1854, from the Troy (N. Y.) Daily 
Traveller.—“Webb books,” v. 1, p. 174. 


80. J. Savage, loc. cit., July 21, 1870. 
$1. Boston Evening Traveller, October 19, 1854.—“Webb Scrapbooks,” v. 1, p. 167. 
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sent out to Lawrence by this time, if all had remained, would have 
numbered about 320 men, women, and children. 

As of October 24, S. F. Tappan wrote that each member had 
drawn lots a short time since, and commenced the erection of dwell- 
ings: “The first frame house was erected a short time since. It is 
owned by Rev. S. Y. Lum. Several log cabins are springing into 
existence. People are busily employed on hewing timber for frame 
houses. . . .” Tappan thought that the sawmill, with a daily 
capacity of 4,000 feet of lumber would be in operation in about two 
weeks.*? The term frame house was used loosely in this instance 
and not in the professional architectural sense. Possibly, if not prob- 
ably, some of the first of these frames had been hand hewn with the 
intention of covering the frame with rough sawed lumber, but the 
failure of the sawmill to materialize and the compulsion of cold 
weather forced the substitution of other material. In the Lum 
house, the framing timbers were hand hewn poles, to which hori- 
zontal cross pieces were nailed, and to them in turn, split oak shakes 
about four feet in length were nailed. The first cabins of shakes, 
but on the hen-coop plan similar to the thatched houses built by the 
company, only smaller, were erected supposedly about the time of 
the Lum house, or just a little earlier. Instead of being covered with 
thatch, the sloping walls were covered with shakes.** Doors were 
made of pole frames covered with cotton cloth. In some cases the 
roofs were made of cotton cloth, sometimes coated with tar. 

As winter closed in, and temperatures dropped, protection against 
the wind and cold had to be made more effective. Apparently step 
by step with the increasing rigors of winter, but always short of 
adequacy, emergency experiments in weatherproofing were devised 
to meet the challenge. The two big company shelters, the Pioneer 
Boarding House, and the Meeting House, were protected at the 
gable ends by laying up sod, the only opening left being a door and 
a window, both covered with cloth. The sloping thatched roof 
(sides) of these “A” shaped structures were covered as a whole or 
in part (accounts differ ) with sod; later with tarred cloth. 

On November 2, Mrs. C. I. H. Nichols, a woman’s rights advocate 
of some prominence, wrote from Lawrence: 

I will not paint you the thatched cottages mingled with white tents and log 
huts—for framed houses of the worthy citizens are yet to be built. I will not 
speak of the house of religious worship, thatched from ridge-pole to base with 
prairie grass, nor of the two “stores” where almost everything but ardent spirits 


$2. Kansas City Enterprise, October 28, 1854.—‘‘Webb Scrapbooks,” v. 1, p. 208. 
33. Ibid.; J. Savage, “Recollections,” loc. cit., August 18, 1870. 
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is to be had. I might tell you of steam saw and grist mills nearly ready for 
use, and the large hotel, whose foundations are being laid; of streets staked out; 
of public squares, college and church grounds.34 


The fall and early winter of 1854-1855 had been dry and mild, but 
on November 11, a snow storm and cold wave hit Lawrence sud- 
denly. In his letter of that date, Ladd criticized sharply the neglect 
of housing during the favorable weather. His little group had built 
a log cabin, 12 x 14 feet, and heated it with a stove brought from 
Wisconsin. But many lived in tents without heat: 

Our city presents quite a gothic appearance in the style of its residences. Be- 
sides the tents, there are a number of houses of the same form, varying in size, 
covered with boards, as they are called here, that is, shingles, three to three 
and a half feet long, unshaved; then we have others of the same tent form, 
made of poles set in the ground, the tops meeting overhead and ribs nailed 
on horizontally, in the same manner as those covered with boards, and then 
thatched with prairie grass; then again we have some in the usual form of a 
house, thatched all over, with cotton cloth, door and window, or without 
window, as the door permits the admission of sufficient light for ordinary pur- 
poses to the single-storied, single-roomed edifice. Before my window is a tent, 
with poles set over it in the same form, thatched. [First baby born here.] 


But to return to my description of tenements. There are some log houses 
roofed with cotton cloth, tarred and sprinkled with sand; and others again in the 
usual house form covered with the shingles or boards of which I spoke, put on in 
the usual form of siding. On the gothic houses they are put on “up and down.” 

All this variety illustrates the old adage that “Necessity is the mother of 
Invention.” The only sawed board door in the city is in our house. We have 
as yet no lumber. Our Sawmill is not yet in operation, having been delayed by 
unforseen difficulties. It will be running in about a week. This delay has been 
the occasion of a very great deal of inconvenience and suffering on the part of 
settlers. 


Lumber cost, at Kansas City, $55 per 1,000 feet, or delivered at 
$75, but teams could not be spared to haul it, even if they were 
willing to pay the cost. The sawmill was to furnish lumber at $15, 
or saw logs furnished privately at $5 per 1,000 feet: “The boards will 
be used as they come from the saw. Timber is too scarce to build 
log houses of it.” * 

On November 30, 1854, Ladd included a continuation of his archi- 
tectural treatise: “The residences of our city, of which I gave you a 
partial description in my last, have, since that time, put on a new 
and strange appearance. Most of the tent-shaped buildings have a 
covering of turf, cut up in square pieces and laid on; the former con- 


a Springfield Weekly Republican, November 18, 1854.—‘‘Webb Scrapbooks,” v. 2, 
p. 14. 


85. Milwaukee Daily Sentinel, November 27, 1854. 
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dition not being considered a sufficient protection against the cold 
of winter.” 

Several descriptions of Lawrence about December 1, 1854, have 
been written. John Doy wrote on that date that 33 houses had re- 
cently been erected, and that the sawmill was “actually running”: 

Our houses are built in all styles. We have some good houses built of 
framed sticks, covered with oak boards four feet long; some are grass covered. 
We also have sod houses and log houses; others are willow built and mud 
covered; again, canvass is used, covered and tarred. We have, too, very 
substantial stone buildings.37 

One reason for this date, December 1, being the basis of several 
descriptions was that many had determined to return to the East, 
some with the intention of bringing their families in the spring. But 
political considerations had intervened. The first election to be held 
in the territory was that of November 29, to elect a delegate to 
congress. The city of Lawrence put political pressure upon its mem- 
bers by enacting an ordinance declaring forfeit all interest in the 
city of anyone leaving prior to the election. November 30 became 
therefore the day of exodus, and with the arrival of these returned 
pioneers to their homes in the East, newspaper interviews and 
settlers’ stories filled the papers. Doy pointed out the reason for 
the ordinance and its relation to the exodus. Several of these de- 
scriptions ought to be printed, because each of them differs in de- 
scribing the same thing, or aspects of the same thing, and apparently 
there were individual differences in the structures themselves as 
well as continuous changes in weatherproofing made in the hope of 
more effectively shutting out the cold. 

A. O. Carpenter, a son of Mrs. Nichols, wrote home to —_— 


Many build in a shape similar to hencoops; first by erecting poles like the 
rafters of a building, and then thatching them with prairie hay, or covering them 
with split oak shingles. But these are very cold tenements, for the wind blows 
straight through the thatch, and also through the cracks of the shingles, for 
they do not lay very even. We have a meeting-house, and eating tent, and two 
other buildings, built in the thatched fashion, by the Emigrant Aid Co., but 
they are all partly sodded up since the last cold snap.38 


About the time of Mrs. Nichols’ return to “civilization” with the 
December 1 exodus, she wrote a similar description, but included 
some rather significant variations: 


86. Ibid., December 12, 1854. 


87. New York nee December 14, 1854, letter dated December 1, 1854.—“Webb 
Scrapbooks,” v. 2, 52. This letter was printed in the second evening edition of the 
Tribune Tribune (University = Kansas file), but not in the morning edition (Kansas State Historical 


“a Brattleboro (Vt.) Eagle, December 29, 1854.—‘“‘Webb Scrapbooks,” v. 2, p. 124. 
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When I arrived here, like all the new comers, I was taken to a lodging-house 
and supplied with plenty of prairie hay for a bed; and having come without 
bedding—in my ignorance of the customs of the country—it was kindly loaned 
me by a member of the city association. This lodging-house is made of poles or 
small timbers, and in form and size reminds one of the stray[w] roof of a huge 
warehouse. This pole-roof is thatched upon the outward side with prairie hay, 
and is all hay and poles to the view inside. Cotton cloth covers the gable ends, 
which have doors of the same material, nailed to pole frames. Since the 
weather has grown cooler, and the wind whistled uncomfortably through the 
hay roof, a laying of the dry, tough prairie sod has been put over the whole 
building, and windows introduced into one end as a substitute for the darkened 
cloth gables. 


Later in her long story, Mrs. Nichols commented shrewdly: 


Many have been sadly disappointed, not with the country, but in the means 
necessary to avail themselves of its advantages. Great improvement has been 
made in the appearance and the comforts of the place in the last two weeks. 
Some twenty tenements have been finished, or nearly so, in that time. Two 
thirds of these are of logs and frames, the clapboards and shingles being split, 
or riven oak—the others of sod, with thatched roofs, and lined to some extent 
with cotton cloth. The latter are the warmest and most comfortable to be had, 
till the saw-mill shall give boards that can be fitted and keep out the wind, as 
crooked split ones cannot. By the way, this saw-mill, whose long, though 
necessarily delayed operation has been the cause of more discomfort and vexa- 
tion than anything else, has been fixed up and commenced regular work. 


In this blunt comment on the sawmill, Mrs. Nichols was not in- 
dulging in damning the Emigrant Aid Company, because she closed 
with this tribute: 

I have been very kindly treated by the people here, and found the company’s 
agents sympathizing and ready to share their accommodations and extend them 
as far as possible with their sparse materials, for the comfort of the emigrants.°° 

Furthermore, Mrs. Nichols vented her wrath upon those young 
men with 


less power of self-protection than the prairie mouse, having spent a single night 
in the settlement, returned to ‘print it in the papers.’ There was no need of 
suffering to any on the ground when I left, the Ist December, and I learn 
from letters just received from my sons that buildings have rapidly multiplied 
since I left.4° 

The Lawrence sod house needs a detailed description by a builder 
of that type of structure. A. O. Carpenter’s letter of December 38, 
from which one quotation has already been made, wrote: 

Oh men of the East! who have often looked with contempt upon the mud 
cabins of the Irish railroad laborers, what would you say if you were to see 


89. Boston Evening Telegraph, January 9, 1855, reprinted in the Herald of Freedom, 
February 24, 1855. 

40. Springfield (Mass. ) Defy January 8, 1855, letter dated January 5, 
1855.—“Webb Scrapbooks,” v. 2, p. 
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your friends who may have come to Kansas. I, my brother, and another young 
man and his wife, all live in a sod house, 12 feet by 15.—There are several such 
houses, or shanties, in the city, and about one half of the others have been 
banked up several feet with sods. They are built in the following manner: 
the ground is marked out to the size you wish your cabin, and then proceed 
to dig up all the sods inside the foundation, and lay them upon the walls; when 
all are dug inside then did[g] outside, till the walls are laid up about five feet 
high, and two feet thick, then poles are procured and a roof put up, either two 
or four sides, and ribs or small poles are nailed once in a foot, and the whole is 
covered, first with prairie hay, and then with sods, with a skylight of cotton 
cloth at the top. These houses are the warmest of any description yet built.4" 

A substantial variant in sod house building procedure is described 
in the following, but it is evident that the technique was of a make- 
shift order, a spade rather than a plow being used to turn the sod: 

In this city there are a few houses built of sods and sticks, which are the 
warmest places we can find on a cold windy day. The mode of building these 
sod cabins is very simple and cheap. First select a spot where good sod can 
be obtained easily; then with an ax cut the turf into blocks two fect square; 
then take a spade, put it under the surface about five inches, lift it up, and 
place it as you would a stone in building stone fenses. When the walls are 
high enough lay on the rafters in the usual form; then lay sticks across from 
one rafter to another, about twelve inches apart; on top of these throw some 
hay, and on the hay lay the sods. Cut in a door and window, and a stove will 
make a comfortable house for the winter. A house of this kind all completed 
has been purchased for eight dollars. Families have lived, and are living in 
such houses here in Kansas.—Some of the cabins have nothing but cotton cloth 
for roofs; and the last snow storm was very severe. The snow blew through 
the roofs of several of the cabins; and when the inmates awoke in the morming 
every thing was covered with snow in the house—a rather hard time for the 
women and children.42 


As the editor of the Herald of Freedom observed, January 18, 
1855, the volume of cotton cloth sold indicated that it was used for 
purposes other than those customary in the East. Some purchasers 
were said to buy ten pieces at a time. References to cotton cloth 
appeared in several descriptions of emergency housing, not only as 
canvas tents, but as muslin to cover the gable ends of the Pioneer 
Boarding House, the Meeting House, windows, doors, and roofs. 
The article noted above indicated three major uses: (1) roofing, (2) 
inside finishing of walls, (3) doors. Until quite recently, the editor 
said, covering for doors was its principal use. As roofing, the 
muslin was coated with tar and a sprinkling of lime. As interior 
finishing, the purpose was only partly to improve appearances, that 
is, interior decoration, because if papered it was said to make a 
warm and comfortable ceiling or wall. The Missouri river towns 


41. Brattleboro (Vt.) Eagle, December 29, 1854.—“Webb Scrapbooks,” v. 2, p. 124. 
42. Herald of Freedom, February 10, 1855, letter to the editor. 
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must have carried a large stock of such material because river navi- 
gation was closed during the winter, and no complaints of shortage 
of muslin have been noted. 


Tue Passinc OF EMERGENCY SHELTERS 


The passing of the emergency shelters came about in part from the 
casualties incident to their very character, and generally through 
replacement by more adequate structures. After a period of mild 
weather following the two-inch snow and cold wave of November 
11, another cold wave hit Lawrence, January 21 and 22, 1855, with 
three or four inches of snow and near zero weather. Apparently the 
heating facilities were overtaxed, and about noon Dr. Robinson’s 
office caught fire and burned: “It was built of sod and thatch, the 
latter a very combustible substance, hence the fire. One end of the 
tent was used as a school room.” Mr. Fitch’s free school had been 
in operation only a few days, having opened on January 16.** 

The same day the cry of fire aroused the town again. This time, 

the Pioneer Boarding House was involved, the first of the Emigrant 
Aid Company hen-coop structures. Because of the vagueness of the 
language, and the difficulties of interpretation, the exact words of 
the report are given: 
The roof was covered with tarred cloth, and the conflagration spread almost 
instantly over the entire building. . . . Notwithstanding all the efforts to 
the contrary, the roof and a portion of the interior was consumed. The cook- 
house was demolished, which prevented the flames from extending to that por- 
tion of the structure used as a dining saloon.*4 

The Herald of Freedom, and the Kansas Free State had not been 
clear about the exact dating of the two fires, but Ladd’s letter of 
January 22 stated explicitly that both occurred that day. The source 
of the Robinson fire was described specifically: “The fire originated 
in the thatch around the stove pipe.” Likewise, in the case of the 
Pioneer Boarding House: “It was covered with tarred cloth and 
took [fire] from the stove pipe. The whole of the second story with 
its contents was destroyed.” Saved was “the boarding hall, covered 
with thatch, connected with the burning building by a cook house 
with canvass roof, and only some 12 or 15 feet fromit. . . . Had 
the hall taken fire, another building of equal size, occupied by 
families, a few feet from the opposite end of it, must have been 
destroyed with it.” * 

43, Ibid., January 27, 1855; Kansas Free State, January 24, 1855. 


44. Herald of Freedom, January 27, 1855. 
45. Milwaukee Daily Sentinel, February 16, 1855. 
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NOTEs ON THE J. E. Rice PEN SKETCHES OF LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
J. E. Rice, the artist who drew the two pen sketches of Lawrence, repro- 
wed here, came to Kansas with the first New England Emigrant Aid Company 
uty in the spring of 1855, arriving about April 1. Beyond the fact that he 
as credited to Roxbury, Mass., as his point of origin, Louise Barry in her 
ady of Emigrant Aid Company parties of 1855 (Kansas Historical Quarterly, 

12, p. 233) did not find anything about him. 
The history of the original pen sketches is not known, nor whether they 
we survived, They are represented only in reproductions, those nearest the 
igimals being albumin process prints, from which both of the present pictures 
e made. The general view, “Lawrence, Kansas, A. D, 1854-5” as reproduced 
‘re was made under the supervision of Prof. Robert Taft, by the Photographic 
ireau of the University of Kansas from a copy, size 20% by 13% inches, owned 
v the Lawrence Public Library. The sketch of “Part of Lawrence, Kansas, 
355” is made by Wolfe’s Camera and Photo Shops, Topeka, from the better 
t two copies, size 13% by 8 inches, owned by the Kansas State Historical 
wiety. So far as known to the present writer, the latter sketch has not before 
een printed. The general view of Lawrence, however, has been reproduced 
. half-tone, 8 by 4 inches, in Richard Cordley’s History of Lawrence, Kansas, 
ublished by E. F. Caldwell, at Lawrence, 1895, and again, from the same 
late, by E. F. Caldwell, compiler and publisher, A Souvenir History of Law- 
ence, Kansas, 1898. All of these reproductions of the general view, including 
he present one, from the Lawrence Public Library copy of the albumin print, 
re modified from the original by the fact that the ferry at the foot of New 
ilampshire street was drawn in with black ink. In the original there is no 
indication that the ferry was shown at all. 

The dates essential to a satisfactory interpretation of these sketches are 
wanting. When were the pen sketches drawn? When were the albumin 
prints made? According to Professor Taft, the albumin print process was used 
between about 1860 and 1885. According to these limiting dates, the present 
writer suggests that the Quarter-Centennial celebration of 1879 would have 
afforded a suitable occasion for such reproductions, but thus far the positive 
evidence is wanting. The critical question about these pen sketches, however, 
is the date and circumstances of the original drawings. Obviously, they could 
not have been done prior to Rice’s arrival in Kansas, about April 1, 1855. 
There is no reason to believe that Rice identified the buildings. The first 
identifications appear to have been supplied when the albumin prints were 
made, and the Caldwell labels did not agree altogether with the earlier naming. 
On the Lawrence Public Library copy of the general view, No. 8 was called 
Charles Robinson’s office, and No. 9 the Pioneer Boarding House. On the 
Caldwell reproductions, the identification of No. 9 was dropped out, and No. 
8 was called the Pioneer Boarding House. The same doubt about accuracy of 
identification applies to the sketch of a part of Lawrence as relates to the 
Pioneer Boarding House, and the vertical side wall, shown so clearly there, 
adds to the doubt about the label. However, in showing vertical sides the 
artist might have erred, because fire had destroyed all or part of it. But, both 
Robinson’s Office and the Pioneer Boarding House, or one unit of connected 


structures, had burned January 22, 1855. It is not unreasonable to suspect ~ 


that old settlers disagreed about these identifications. No. 2 was labeled the 
Kansas Free State office, but on the earlier reproduction, No. 17 was descri'ed 
as the old printing office of Miller and Elliott. The location of the Kansas 
Free State at No. 12 Massachusetts street, near the post office, was recor led 
by that paper July 2, 1855, but no mention has been found of when the st: uc- 
ture labeled No. 2 in the sketch was built and the move made. Also, Pau’ R, 
Brooks moved his store to the post-office building May 25, 1855, accordin;. to 
an advertisement in the Kansas Free State, May 28. Furthermore, accorc ing 
to the same newspaper, June 4, 1855, the ferry commenced business about 
that week. A sketch drawn in April or May, 1855, would not have includec it. 

The conclusion is inescapable that the general view of Lawrence in the F ice 
pen sketches does not represent exactly the appearance of the town at iny 
particular time, but combines in the same sketch, buildings of 1854 which no 
longer existed, with structures built during 1855. Although it is important 
not to take these details too literally, or too seriously, the pen sketches do 
appear to visualize reasonably well the general appearance of Lawrence «nd 
its buildings about April or May, 1855. The position of the artist would h wwe 
been at the New England Emigrant Aid Company Hotel, the present Eldri«ge 
Hotel, at Seventh and Massachusetts streets, and the three streets shown, from 
left to right, are Vermont, Massachusetts, and New Hampshire, the Pioneer 
Boarding House location being near the present Robinson Park at the river 
bridgehead. 

Identifications of structures shown in the J. E. Rice pen sketch, “Lawrence, 
Kansas, A. D. 1854-5,” from the Lawrence Public Library copy of the albumin 
print: 

“LAWRENCE, KANSAS, A. D. 1854-5” 


First house built in Lawrence.—P. R. Brooks’ store and Commission House. 
Kansas Free State Office. 

Herald of Freedom Office; the first newspaper, on the site of Simpson's 

Bank. 

4. Emigrant Aid Office. 

5. P. R. Brooks’ Store occupied in part by the first Post Office —C. W. 

Babcock, Postmaster. 
6. S. N. Simpson’s Land and Lumber Office; also used for Emigrant Aid Of- 
fice, lst Sabbath School, 2 Secret Societies, Prayer Meetings, etc. 

7. Hoyt’s Residence. 

8. Dr. C. (ex-Gov.) Robinson’s Office. 

9. First Hotel (Pioneer House, Litchfield & Burson [Burleigh], Proprietors). 
10. J. G. Sands, Harness and Saddle repair shop. 

11. Charles Stearns eating house. 

12. First Church.—S. Y. Lum, Pastor. 

13. Emigrant Aid Mill. 

14. T. Sampson’s Meat Market. 

15. S. N. Simpson’s Residence. 

16. St. Nicholas House.—S. Fry, Prop’r. 

17. Miller & Elliot’s Old Printing Office. 

18. S. & F. Kimball’s Residence. 

0. Ferry. Baldwin Bros. Props. 

This is a printed legend at the bottom of the picture and not a part of the 

original albumin print. It is pasted on separately. 
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S. Y. Lum, Pastor 
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The Herald of Freedom thought the boarding house would be in 
operation again within a few days. This leaves some question about 
just how much was destroyed, but also it suggests that the structure 
had already undergone a transformation not entered into the pre- 
vious record. First, it had been thatched, then sod covered, and 
now it was described as roofed with tarred cloth, which, like the 
thatch was “a very combustible substance.” In any case, the struc- 
ture does not appear to have been rebuilt. 

On March 31, 1855, the Herald of Freedom expressed regrets at 
the poor accommodations that must be offered newcomers, but as- 
sured them that 
Those who have just come among us, can form but an ill conception, from 
what they experience, of the discomforts experienced by the pioneers who ar- 
rived here late last autumn, without shelter of any kind, else in tents or huts of 
ruder construction than any now visible, with the severities of the prairie winter 
before them. 

Obviously, there was an important truth in this effort at optimism, 

but also, there were still visible evidences of that original crudeness 
of shelters. The same paper recorded, April 7, that: 
The large cabin, technically known as the “meeting house,” in this place, has 
been lined in the inside with cloth, and put in a very good condition for the 
reception and lodging of those who come into the Territory with no other means 
of shelter. With blankets and buffalo robes, which must be supplied by the 
lodgers, a person can make himself very comfortable for a time. 

Two weeks later Editor Brown felt impelled to issue a warning 
about the original emergency shelters still visible. There had been 
no spring rains, and “none of any account has fallen in the Territory 
since May last,” but he predicted that when the rain did come it 
would pour, and “Those occupying mud and straw-thatched cabins 
should take care to be out of them before a heavy rain falls.” The 
following week another fire was reported, burning an unoccupied 
thatched cabin. September 15, the Herald of Freedom recorded the 
burning, two days earlier, of the Meeting House. This was the last 
of the major examples of the original emergency architecture. Editor 
Brown had hoped that some one would take a daguerreotype of this 
“singular structure,” but it had not been done, and it was now too 
late: 

We are conscious that many who shared the hospitality afforded by that tene- 
ment, cursed it and its originators, but it always looked to us like a child cursing 
its parent. Rude and uncouth as was that hay-thatched and partly-mud-covered 


hovel, it shut out the storm to a great extent when there was no other place to 
resort to for shelter. Houses, there were none. 


4—1875 


bs 


The Annual Meeting 


HE 78th annual meeting of the Kansas State Historical So- 
ciety and board of directors was held in the rooms of the 
Society on October 20, 1953. 
The meeting of the directors was called to order by President 
Robert Taft at 10 A.M. First business was the reading of the an- 
nual report by the secretary: 


SECRETARY’S REPORT, YEAR ENDING OCTOBER 20, 1953 


At the conclusion of last year’s meeting, the newly elected president, Robert 
Taft, reappointed John S. Dawson and T. M. Lillard to the executive committee. 
The members holding over were Charles M. Correll, Robert C. Rankin, and 
Wilford Riegle. 

Five members of the Society’s board of directors died during the past year: 
Dr. Edward Bumgardner, Lawrence; John Redmond, Burlington; W. E. 
Stanley, Wichita; W. F. Thompson, Topeka; and Miss Lorraine E. Wooster, 
Salina. Stanley served as president of the Society in 1943. All were long- 
time friends and members of the Society, and their passing is recorded with 
sincere regret. 

Robert F. Beine, a member of the Society’s staff for nearly ten years, died 
July 4, 1953, after an illness of several weeks. He was employed in the news- 
paper and census divisions during his entire period of service, and was a 
capable and conscientious worker. 

On September 12 your secretary accepted for the State Historical Society 
a plaque placed near Fairport, in northwest Russell county, to commemorate 
the discovery of oil in the Russell area. The monument is located at the site 
of the Carrie Oswald Well No. 1. Oil was discovered there in 1923 and the 
well is still producing. 


Tue TERRITORIAL CENTENNIAL 


Next year, 1954, marks the 100th anniversary of the opening of Kansas terri- 
tory to white settlement. In order that Kansans might properly celebrate the 
occasion, Governor Arn appointed a Kansas Territorial Centennial Committee 
to make recommendations and to coordinate plans for state-wide observances. 
Dr. Robert Taft of Lawrence, president of the Historical Society, was named 
chairman of the committee, and Charles M. Correll of Manhattan, a former 
president and now a member of the Society’s executive committee, was named 
vice-chairman. Twenty-five other Kansans, including your secretary, were 
also appointed. Of these nearly half are members of the Historical Society. 

The Society will, of course, cooperate to the utmost to make the centennial 
year a success. All members of the staff will assist with research upon request 
of local groups, and will aid the governor’s committee in any project it under- 
takes. The centennial committee’s operating fund of $10,000, appropriated by 
the 1953 Kansas legislature, is being administered through the Society as far 
as bookkeeping and other paper work are concerned. Other Society services 
will be offered as needed, and as time and other duties permit. 

As a member of Governor Arn’s special commission on scenic, historic, and 
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recreational points of interest, your secretary has participated in its discussions, 
and particularly in planning for additional historical markers in Kansas. The 
State Highway Commission, which bore the cost of the wooden markers erected 
in 1940-1941, is continuing its co-operation by gradually replacing them with 
more durable and attractive metal markers. Revision of text, when necessary, 
is done by the Historical Society. 

Because this program is one of replacement only, and no additional markers 
can be erected at this time, it became necessary to devise a simple and speedy 
way to mark more of the state’s historic sites in time for visitors during the 
centennial year. It was decided to mark sites of general interest by means of 
directional signs, also furnished by the Highway Commission, with texts by 
the Historical Society. The markers name the site and indicate its direction 
and distance from the highway. Sites thus marked must be on all-weather 
roads, and at the sites there must be something for travelers to see. Several 
directional signs of this type are already in place, and the program is expected 
to continue until all major accessible historic sites are adequately marked. 


APPROPRIATIONS 


For the biennium beginning July 1 the 1953 Kansas legislature granted an- 
nual increases of $500 each in the Society’s contingent fund, the fund for main- 
tenance of the Memorial building, and the fund for book purchases. An 
appropriation of $750 was received for roof repairs, and $650 was added to a 
grant by the previous legislature for modernization of the main electrical switch- 
board. 

Budget requests of $26,000 for electrical repairs and $48,000 for replace- 
ment of the old glass stack floors with steel were denied. As mentioned in last 
year’s report, the glass floors have deteriorated to the danger point and should 
be replaced before a serious accident occurs. The same is true of the electrical 
wiring in the building. These requests must therefore be submitted again when 
the next legislature meets. In addition, it probably will be necessary to ask a 
substantial sum for plumbing repairs, since water lines in many places are badly 
corroded and leaks and broken joints are becoming more and more frequent. 

No new appropriation was asked for continuing the Annals of Kansas, since 
funds on hand will be sufficient to complete the editorial work on this project. 
However, an appropriation of $20,000 was received for publishing the first 
volume of a two-volume set. 

By action of the newly created state finance council, salary increases for 
most of the staff amounting to about five per cent were granted. 

At the Shawnee Mission in Kansas City, the contingent fund was increased 
$500 a year and funds were allocated for waterproofing and interior painting of 
the East building and construction of a sewer line. 

A contingent fund of $1,500 a year was authorized for the Kaw Mission at 
Council Grove and a similar fund of $750 per year was approved for the First 
Capitol, Fort Riley, in addition to the regular civil service salaries of the cus- 
todians. An appropriation of $1,000 was also made for repairs and improve- 
ments to the First Capitol and the caretaker’s cottage. 


Lrprary 


During the year 3,217 persons did research in the library. This was about 
250 more than the previous year. Of these, 1,259 worked on Kansas subjects, 
1,212 on genealogy, and 846 on general subjects. Many inquiries were answered 
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by letter, and 144 packages on Kansas subjects were sent out from the loan file. 
A total of 5,331 clippings were mounted, and 1,504 pages from early clipping 
volumes were remounted. Seven daily newspapers were read and clipped regu- 
larly, and 2,200 other single issues of newspapers were read. 

Gifts were received from the Children of American Colonists, Daughters of 
American Colonists, Daughters of the American Revolution, the Woman’s Kan- 
sas Day Club, and the Topeka Public Library. A valuable collection of pictures, 
clippings, pamphlets, and letters relating to the activities of A. K. Longren, 
Topeka pioneer airplane builder, was given by E. J. Longren of Topeka. Sev- 
eral volumes of scrapbooks of Charles B. Driscoll were received from Bernard 
D. Blood of New York City, and from the Wichita Public Library. The Dolly 
Curtis Gann estate, through Mrs. Webster Knight, II, of Providence, R. I., gave 
18 volumes of scrapbooks on Charles Curtis and his family. Emory Lindquist, 
now of Wichita, gave several books and pamphlets pertaining to Lindsborg and 
Bethany College. A file of Peterson’s Magazine was given by Mrs. Henry Blake 
of Topeka. Several Kansas books and genealogies were also given by in- 
dividuals. 

Microfilm copies of the following are now available in the library: The 
Smasher’s Mail, Topeka, March-December, 1901, a newspaper edited by Carry 
A. Nation; Crevecoeur, Ferdinand F., “Old Settlers’ Tales—Historical and Bio- 
graphical Sketches of the Early Settlement and Settlers of Northeastern Pottawa- 
tomie and Southwestern Nemaha Counties, Kansas, From Earliest Settlement 
to the Year 1877,” and Emporia chapter, Daughters of the American Revolution, 
“Tombstone Inscriptions of Lyon County, Vol. 2.” 

PicrurE COLLECTION 

During the year 578 pictures were added to the picture collection. Among 
those received were an oil painting of Charles Curtis from the Dolly Curtis 
Gann estate; a painting of Col. Andrew S. Rowan, who carried the message to 
Garcia, from the Woman’s Kansas Day Club; a collection of 87 picture post 
cards, largely scenes of Anthony, Kan., from Mrs. Neal D. Jordan; a collection 
of pictures of Lindsborg and Bethany College from Emory Lindquist, and 
copies of 45 pictures of early Sheridan county scenes, the originals lent by 
Jesse Pratt of Studley. 

ARCHIVES DrvisION 

The following public records were transferred during the year to the archives 

division: 


Source Title Dates Quantity 
Agriculture, Board of... Statistical Rolls of Coun- 
1946 1,545 vols. 
Statistical Rolls of Cities.. 1952 1,565 vols. 
Auditor’s Office ........ Fiscal Reports from Direc- 
tors and Wardens of 
State Penitentiary .... 1872-1878 6 vois. 
Correspondence: School 
Indemnity Lands ..... 1878-1889 1 vol. 


Correspondence: Surveyor 
General for Kansas and 
Nebraska ............ 1855, 1856 
1868, 1869 2 pkgs. 
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Source Title Dates Quantity 
Auditor’s Office ........ Account Books: Surveyor 
General for Kansas and 
1854-1857 2 vols. 
Railroad Assessments 
(Counties) ...... ... 1869,1870 1 vol. 


Transcript of Proceedings 
on Improvement of Fort- 
to-Fort Highway, Leav- 
enworth and Wyandotte 


1922 1 vol. 
Budget Director and 
Accountant ......... Correspondence ..... 1897-1899 1 vol. 
Fire Marshal .......... Correspondence Files .... 1926-1945 1 box 
Governor’s Office ...... Correspondence Files . 1951 7 transfer 
cases 
Insurance Department .. * Annual Statements ..... 1946 53 vols. 
* Admission Statements .. 1946 1 vol. 
Penitentiary .......... Ledger Book ........... 1878-1885 1 vol. 
Traveling Libraries 
Commission ........ Correspondence: Library 


Rehabilitation Committee, 1951, 1952 1 box 


Annual reports were received from the State Bank Commissioner, the Corpo- 
ration Commission, the State Printer, and the Labor Department for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1953. Copies of the Eisenhower “Inaugural Prayer” and 
of House Concurrent Resolution No. 5 were received from the legislature. 

When Johnson county officials moved into a new courthouse last winter, the 
Society co-operated with them by removing many of the important older records 
for screening and inventorying. Ninety-five bound volumes and several boxes 
containing records of the probate court, district court, county clerk, county 
treasurer, and register of deeds were brought to Topeka. Present plans call 
for microfilming the bulk of these county archives and disposing of much of the 
original material. 

The Topeka office of the United States Weather Bureau transferred 97 
volumes of daily weather maps and forecasts, dating from 1900 to 1948. 

All state records received by the Society during the year have been screened 
and arranged in the archives stacks. 

In addition to work done on recent records, some progress has been made 
in organizing the tremendous backlog of material that has accumulated in 
past years. The letters and papers of the Board of Railroad Commissioners, 
1880-1905, have been arranged chronologically, labeled and are ready for use. 
Correspondence and reports of the Labor Department, 1919-1942, are also 
arranged and labeled. Work is progressing on the files of the Insurance De- 
partment, which date from 1863 to the 1920's. 

The U. S. census for 1860, Kansas territory, and the state census for 1875 
have been rebound. As a precautionary measure, the 1860 census was micro- 
filmed before it was sent to the bindery, although the original volumes are still 
in regular use. The 1875 census was filmed two years ago. 


* Microfilmed and originals destroyed. 
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Manuscript DIvIsIon 


During the year 17 transfer cases of uncounted manuscripts, approximately 
450 other individual manuscripts, 48 manuscript volumes and 11 microfilmed 
items were added to the manuscript collections. 7 

Albert M. Cole of Holton, representative in congress from the first district, 
1945-1953, gave to the Society its largest manuscript accession of the year. 
The collection consists of letters and papers from his Washington office, con- 

tained in 17 transfer cases. 

Several papers of Charles Curtis and his sister, Dolly Gann, were acquired 
from the Dolly Gann estate. Included in the correspondence were letters from 
William Allen White and other prominent Kansans. 

Edward M. Beougher of Grinnell obtained from the National Archives and 
donated to the Society photostatic copies of telegrams sent from Fort Wallace, 
1871-1880. These telegrams are valuable for the information they contain about 
Indian raids in Kansas. 

Mrs. Burns H. Uhrich of Independence, a daughter of D. W. Wilder, 
presented 50 personal letters of her father, 1863-1884. She also donated five 
of his diaries, covering the years 1848-1850 and 1853. 

Twenty-six diaries of Charles A. Thresher, a pioneer of the Berryton vicinity 
who faithfully recorded weather conditions and local happenings for the years 
1871-1891 and 1893-1897, were given by Mrs. John McNair of Jetmore. 

Other donors were: Mrs. J. K. Beachy, Kansas City, Mo.; L. J. Blythe, 
White City; Sam C. Charlson and Richard D. Rogers, Manhattan; Dickinson 
County Historical Society; Mrs. J. A. Downum, Topeka; Mrs. Frank Gibbs, 
Topeka; John Ise, Lawrence; Earl McBride, Lakeland, Fla.; Mrs. K. M. Martin, 
Hoyt; Karl A. Menninger, Topeka; Clyde W. Miller, Mahaska; Ward D. Nance, 
Independence; Mrs. Carl Pratt, Arkansas City; Robert W. Richmond, Topeka; 
Roy T. Rubin, Hope; J. C. Ruppenthal, Russell; Harold M. Slater, Topeka; 
Clare A. Sproul, Colorado Springs, Colo.; E. E. Terry, Olathe; Mrs. Bess 
Tidyman, Broughton; William J. Wertz, Topeka; Woman’s Kansas Day Club; 
and Harry L. Woods, Fulton. 

A microfilm copy of the diary kept by J. E. B. Stuart as a cavalry lieutenant 
at Fort Riley in 1860 was obtained from the University of Virginia. Photostatic 
copies of correspondence and agreements relating to the construction of agency 
buildings and dwelling houses for the Kaw and Sac and Fox Indians, 1860-1862, 
were purchased from the National Archives. 

Among the manuscripts microfilmed by the Society were the papers of 
D. C. Grinell, lent by Clarence A. Grinell of Americus; the overland diary 
of E. A. Spooner, 1849, 1850, lent by Mrs. R. M. Smith, Kansas City, Mo.; 
the history of the Union Church Edifice Society of Comaache county, 1879, 
lent by Mrs. Benjamin O. Weaver of Mullinville; Franklin county district court, 

Case File No. 1780, Fannie Kelly vs. Sarah L, Larimer, 1869-1877, lent by 
Miss Christina Woke, clerk of district court, Ottawa; the diaries of Mr. and 
Mrs. W. W. Dimond, 1865, 1870-1873, lent by Conie Foote, Kansas City, Mo.; 
and records of Lincoln and Washburn college, 1865-1870, lent by Ira H. Smith 
through Paul Adams, Topeka. Other manuscripts were lent for filming by 
Dr. H. L. Kirkpatrick, Topeka; Charles Holman, II, Topeka; M. Joseph Burke, 
Medicine Bow, Wyo.; and H. H. Ard, Portland, Tenn. 
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MIcROFILM DiIvIsION 


Since its establishment in 1946 the microfilm division has made nearly 
8,200,000 photographs. Approximately 360,000 were taken during the past 
year: newspapers, 337,284, and archives, books, manuscripts, 22,574. 

The largest single project of the year was the filming of the Kansas City 
Kansan, April 3, 1916-March 31, 1953, a total of 252 hundred-foot rolls of film 
containing 177,059 exposures. The Arkansas City Traveler was completed for 
the period June 1, 1898-October 29, 1929, and the Topeka State Journal was 
continued from January 1, 1931, to December 31, 1940. 

William Jewell College of Liberty, Mo., lent for microfilming its file of the 
Liberty (Mo.) Weekly Tribune, April 4, 1846-April 8, 1853. This file is 
believed to be the only one in existence which is complete for the early years 
of the paper, and it is a valuable record of events across the line immediately 
prior to the establishment of Kansas territory. 

Through the courtesy of Norb Garrett and John W. Breyfogle, Jr., of the 
Olathe Mirror, files of the Mirror, May 16, 1861-December 23, 1875, and the 
Olathe Weekly Herald, October 9, 1891-December 29, 1893, were borrowed 
and microfilmed. Rolla Clymer of El Dorado lent files of the Walnut Valley 
Times, March 4, 1870-February 20, 1874. 

Other newspapers filmed during the year were: Fort Scott Tribune, January 
2, 1951-December 31, 1952; Garden City Irrigator, weekly and daily, 1882- 
1887; Harvey County News, Newton, August 18, 1876-December 27, 1877; 
Allen County Courant, Iola, January 11-August 1, 1868; Neosho Valley Register, 
Iola, August 5, 1868-June 2, 1869; Dodge City Globe Republican, January 4, 
1900-December 25, 1902; and Coffeyville Daily Journal, March 1-May 18, 1880. 


NEWSPAPER AND CENsus DIVvIsIONS 


During the year 11,474 certified copies of census records were issued, a 
slight decrease from the postwar record of the preceding year. Most of the 
demand for certifications comes from persons seeking proof of age and place of 
birth for delayed birth certificates, social security and other retirement pro- 
grams. Many of the requests are made by mail, and copies of the records are 
furnished by the Society without charge. 

During the year 5,036 patrons visited the newspaper and census divisions, a 
substantial increase over the preceding year. They made use of 10,065 single 
issues and 5,399 bound volumes of newspapers, 1,588 microfilm reels, and 
18,453 census volumes. 

Nearly all Kansas newspapers are received regularly for filing. They include 
57 dailies, one triweekly, 13 semiweeklies, and 310 regular weeklies. The So- 
ciety’s files of original Kansas newspapers totaled 55,430 bound volumes as of 
January 1, 1953, in addition to over 10,000 volumes of out-of-state newspapers, 
dated from 1767 to 1953. The Society’s collection of newspapers on microfilm 
now totals 4,221 reels, an increase of 602 reels for the year. 

Publishers regularly contributing microfilm copies of current issues include: 
Oscar Stauffer and Rex Woods, the Arkansas City Daily Traveler; Angelo Scott, 
Iola Register; Dolph Simons, Lawrence Daily Journal-World; Dan Anthony, III, 
Leavenworth Times; Henry Blake, Milton Tabor, and Leland Schenck, Topeka 
Daily Capital. 

Among the older newspapers received this year were the following from 
Vernon Barrow, Highland: Vol. 1, No. 2, of the Kansas Tribune, Lawrence, 
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dated January 10, 1855; Vol. 1, No. 1, of the Weekly Bulletin, Atchison, dated 
June 20, 1861; and Vol. 3, No. 17, of the Atchison Union, dated September 7, 
1861. Miss E. E. Terry, Olathe, gave two issues of The Highwayman, pub- 
lished by the 23d Engineer regiment, A. E. F., October 11 and November 22, 
1918, and 34 issues of the Stars and Stripes, published in France in 1918 and 
1919. 

Donors of miscellaneous newspapers during the year included Mrs. Sam 
Keating and Annie B. Sweet, Topeka; Mrs. Hale Houts, Kansas City, Mo.; 
Spirituelle Club, Kingsdon; J. C. Ruppenthal, Russell; Mrs. A. E. Ferguson, 
Puenti, Cal.; Mrs. Chas. R. Bell, Wellington; and Mrs. J. L. Simpson, Selma. 

MusEuUM 

Attendance in the museum for the year was 38,328. There were 35 acces- 
sions. 

The Dolly Gann estate donated several items belonging to the late Charles 
Curtis, including a silver tray inscribed with the autographs of his associates 
in the United States senate, two gavels, a vice-presidential flag, and a portrait 
which is now hanging in the main lobby. 

Two presses and other early-day printing equipment were received from 
C. A. Grinell and son, Harold, of Americus, who used the articles for many 
years in the publication of their newspaper, the Americus Greeting. 

Other objects of interest include a cane belonging to Abram Burnett, famous 
Pottawatomie Indian for whom Burnett’s Mound was named, given by Lee 
Burnett and Miss Tawana Burnett, Shawnee, Okla., and Mrs. Kathryn Tully, 
Stillwater, Okla.; a splint-bottom chair used on the “underground railway” in 
Kansas, donated by Raymond T. Schaffer of Atchison through Will T. Beck, 
Holton; a Wells Fargo Express chest from the estate of Charles Elwell; and a 
set of doll dishes of the 1870’s belonging to the late Mrs. H. A. Perry, Topeka, 
given by her daughters, Mrs. Eldon Sloan, Topeka, Miss Frances Perry, New 
York, and Mrs. Arthur Peine, Manhattan. 

A portrait of Catherine H. Smith, wife of the Free-State governor-elect of 
Kansas under the Lecompton constitution, was cleaned and relined by James 
Roth, an expert associated with the William Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Art in 
Kansas City, Mo. This painting has been described by one authority as “the 
most charming early American portrait” he has ever seen. The artist is un- 
known. The State Historical Society received the painting in 1926 from Mrs. 
Wilder Metcalf. 

Following the death in 1952 of Edith Smelser, for many years curator of the 
museum, Charles E. Holman, II, was employed as director. Mr. Holman, a 
Kansan, has a master’s degree from Stanford University. He has had museum 
experience at Stanford and with the Nelson Gallery in Kansas City. Mrs. Joan 
B. Foth also has joined the staff as assistant director. She is a graduate of 
Barnard college, Columbia University, and has recently been employed in the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York City. 

Work is progressing on rearrangement of displays to increase their educa- 
tional value, and new labels are being made for many of the exhibits. 


ANNALS OF KANSAS 


Twenty-five years of the new Annals of Kansas, which will eventually cover 
the period 1886 to 1925, inclusive, are ready for final reading before the manu- 
script goes to the printer. An appropriation to cover publication costs for one 
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volume, probably to include the years 1886 to 1910, was made by the 1953 
legislature, but an additional appropriation will be necessary for publication of 
the second volume. The legislature stipulated that except for a few compli- 
mentary copies to state officials all volumes shall be sold. In this way it is 
expected that the publishing costs will be returned to the state. It is hoped, 
however, that members of the Kansas State Historical Society may buy copies 
at a reduction. 

During the year an estimated 925,000 words have been read and revised, 
and much additional copy has been rechecked and made ready for final editing. 
In addition to the Annals staff, consisting of Kirke Mechem, editor, Miss Jennie 
Owen, chief annalist, and James Sallee, assistant annalist, three other members 
of the Society’s staff have read the manuscript. It is expected that the book 
will be released for sale during the 1954 centennial year. 

Compilation of the Annals was begun in 1945, when the legislature made the 
first appropriation for the work. The original Annals committee was composed 
of Fred Brinkerhoff, Pittsburg; the late Cecil Howes, Topeka; Dr. James C. 
Malin, University of Kansas; and Justice William A. Smith of the Kansas Su- 
preme Court. Miss Owen has been chief annalist since the beginning of the 
project. 

Susyects For RESEARCH 

Extended research during the year included the following persons and sub- 
jects: James G. Blunt; Chester I. Long; E. H. Madison; Jotham Meeker; Samuel 
Reader; Oregon trail; Bent’s Fort; Dalton gang; the Delaware, Ottawa, and 
Pawnee Indians; Kaw Indian agency; Kansas and Osage Indian villages; Potta- 
watomie Indian lands in Anderson county; problems of early Indian migration 
and missions; the first Baptist mission in Kansas; the First Congregational church 
in Topeka; histories of Fort Riley, Enterprise, Randolph community, Hillsboro, 
and Gnadenau; histories of Atchison, Ness, and Pratt counties, Leavenworth 
and its school system, Ottawa University, Gunnison county, Colorado, and the 
Connecticut Kansas colony; economic history of south central Kansas; Kansas 
in 1868; interpretations of Kansas territorial history by Kansas writers; ranching 
in Kansas; football in Kansas; the Kansas Pacific railroad; the Democratic party 
in Kansas; anti-horse thief associations; Waconda Springs. 


ACCESSIONS 
October 1, 1952, to September 30, 1953 
Library: 
Archives: 
Separate manuscripts ................... 21,500 
Manuscript volumes ................ 
Private manuscripts: 


Printed maps, atlases and charts............ esata 405 
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Newspapers (bound volumes) ................ 664 

Reels of microfilm ......................... 718 


Tora. AccEssions, SEPTEMBER 30, 1953 


Books, pamphlets, newspapers (bound and microfilm reels), and 


Separate manuscripts (archives) .............. oe 1,815,311 
Manuscript volumes (archives) ................... 64,925 
Manuscript maps (archives) ..................... 583 
Microfilm reels (archives) ..................... re 762 
Printed maps, atlases, and charts............. 10,111 
33,572 


THE QUARTERLY 


The 20th bound volume of The Kansas Historical Quarterly, which is now in 
its 22d year, will be ready for distribution early in 1954. It will consist of the 
eight numbers of the Quarterly appearing in 1952 and 1953. 

Insufficient printing appropriations made it necessary during the past bien- 
nium to reduce the number of pages in the Quarterly and to include eight num- 
bers in a volume instead of the usual four. It was hoped that the 1953 legis- 
lature would remedy this situation, and an adequate amount was requested 
when the printing budget was made up. However, not only was the desired 
increase denied, but the fund was cut even further. It will therefore again 
be necessary to bind eight numbers in a single volume, and quite possibly 
the magazine will have fewer pages than at present. 

Among the features published in 1953 are: “Dr. Samuel Grant Rodgers, 
Gentleman From Ness,” by Mrs. Minnie Dubbs Millbrook; “Capt. L. C. Easton’s 
Report: ‘Fort Laramie to Fort Leavenworth Via Republican River in 1849,” 
edited by Merrill J. Mattes; “Kansas Negro Regiments in the Civil War,” by 
Dudley T. Cornish; “Early Years at St. Mary’s Pottawatomie Mission,” from 
the diary of Father Maurice Gailland, S. J., edited by the Rev. James M. Burke, 
S. J., and articles by Dr. James C, Malin, “Aspects of the Nebraska Question, 
1852-1854,” and “Judge Lecompte and the ‘Sack of Lawrence,’ May 21, 1856,” 
in two parts. 

In observance of the centennial the Quarterly will continue in 1954 to feature 
articles which relate to the territorial history of Kansas. 

Thanks are due, as usual, to Dr. James C. Malin, associate editor of the 
Quarterly, for his unselfish contribution of time, effort, and knowledge in reading 
and evaluating articles submitted for publication. 


OLp SHAWNEE MIssION 


Visitors to Shawnee Mission during the year registered from 18 states, the 
District of Columbia, and Alaska. Included in the list was Roy F. Bluejacket, 
Independence, a great-grandson of Charles Bluejacket, who was a missionary 
at the Mission and later became a chief of the Shawnees. Two art classes 
made several trips to the Mission grounds. 
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The interior of the East building has been repainted and needed repairs have 
been made. The exterior is now being waterproofed and the brickwork tuck- 
pointed. When this work is completed the building should be in good condi- 
tion structurally. 

Through the co-operation of the State Highway Commission, two directional 
signs have been placed at the intersection of Mission street and U. S. Highways 
50 and 69, so that visitors no longer will have difficulty in finding the Mission. 

The Society is indebted to the state departments of the Colonial Dames, the 
Daughters of the American Revolution, the Daughters of American Colonists, 
the Daughters of 1812 and to the Shawnee Mission Indian Historical Society 
for their continued co-operation at the Mission. 


Tue Kaw 


Although the Kaw Mission at Council Grove was not officially opened as a 
museum until September, 1952, the register listed 1,320 visitors during the past 
year. Many were school children from Morris and the surrounding counties, 
but 30 states were represented in the total. 

There are now more than 40 permanent exhibits in the museum, including 
12 items partly relating to the Santa Fe trail on loan from the Museum of New 
Mexico, at Santa Fe, obtained through the assistance of Mrs. Frank Haucke. 
Another contributor has been Mrs. Lalla M. Brigham of Council Grove who has 
generously given of her historical collections. 

The building is in such excellent condition structurally that a paragraph from 
a story in the Topeka State Journal of July 22 seems particularly appropriate: 
“The state, under authority of legislative act in 1951, paid $23,500 for the old 
mission, and if you think the state got stuck with a bunch of beatup rocks, 
perish the thought. It’s more than 100 years old but it'll be standing when 
some of today’s construction is being bulldozed into the junkyard.” 

Much also has been accomplished in landscaping and rebuilding the lawn, 
which was damaged by the 1951 floods. Without doubt, when this property 
can be better marked and advertised it will soon take its place as one of the 
state’s finest show places. 

In the early 1860’s a large number of stone houses were built by the federal 
government for the Kaw Indians in the Council Grove area. Several are still 
standing. The Council Grove Rotary Club, with the consent of the Society, 
has undertaken to reconstruct one of these buildings on the Mission grounds. 
The stone is being obtained from some of the original Indian houses near 
Council Grove. This ambitious project is now well advanced, and when com- 
pleted will be an authentic and interesting outdoor addition to the museum 
exhibits. 

Tue First Caprrou 


There were 3,169 visitors at the First Capitol during the past year. Interest 
in the building as a historic site is slowly increasing, after a slump during the 
war years. 

Repairs to the roof of the Capitol have been completed, but the contractor 
warned that an entire new roof is needed before the sheathing rots away. The 
interior of the caretaker’s cottage has been painted, and other minor improve- 
ments to the property have been made. 
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Tue STAFF OF THE SOCIETY 

As in the past, credit for many of the accomplishments mentioned in this 
report must be given to the Society’s loyal and co-operative staff. Their work 
is responsible for such comments as this from a satisfied patron: “A very high 
type of service is being rendered by your office and I want to express my ap- 
preciation for your kind and thoughtful helpfulness. The people of Kansas can 
be proud of their Historical Society and of the service it is giving.” Although 
it is impossible here to name every individual on the staff, the work of each is 
nevertheless sincerely appreciated. 

Recognition is also due the custodians of the historic sites under the Society’s 
management whose devotion to their work, seven days a week, is especially 


commendable. 
Respectfully submitted, 
Nye H. Miter, Secretary. 


At the conclusion of the reading of the secretary’s report, John 
S. Dawson moved that it be accepted. Motion was seconded by 
Mrs. W. D. Philip and the report was accepted. 

President Taft then called for the report of the treasurer, Mrs. 
Lela Barnes: 


TREASURER’S REPORT 


Based on the audit of the state accountant for the period 
August 1, 1952, to September 11, 1953. 


MEMBERSHIP FEE FuND 
Balance, August 1, 1952: 


$14,283.73 
Receipts: 
Reimbursement for postage .................... 837.25 
807.50 
1,936.75 
$16,220.48 
Balance, September 11, 1953: 
U. S. savings bonds, Series G................... 8,700.00 
14,601.95 
$16,220.48 
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JONATHAN PECKER BEQUEST 


Balance, August 1, 1952: 
Cash 


Cash 


Receipts: 
Bond interest ........ 


Balance, September 11, 1953: 


Tuomas H. Bowivus DonaTION 


Savings account interest........................ 


$62.36 
950.00 


$27.33 
2.29 


$96.19 
500.00 


$111.72 


500.00 
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$1,012.36 


29.62 


$1,041.98 


$7.50 


1,034.48 


$1,041.98 


$596.19 


15.53 


$611.72 


$611.72 


This donation is substantiated by a U. S. savings bond, Series G, in the 
amount of $1,000. The interest is credited to the membership fee fund. 


ELIZABETH READER BEQUEST 


Balance, August 1, 1952: 
Cash (deposited in membership fee fund)........ 
U. S. savings bonds (shown in total bonds, member- 

ship fee fund) 


| 
| 
Receipts: 
Savings account interest........................ 
Disbursements: 
Balance, September 11, 1953: 
950.00 
; 
Joun Boots BEQuest 
Balance, August 1, 1952: 
1.15 
| 
5,200.00 
$5,963.69 
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Receipts: 
Interest (deposited in membership fee fund)... .. . 195.00 
$6,158.09 
Balance, September 11, 1953: 
U. S. savings bonds, SeriesG.............. 5,200.00 


$6,158.69 
STATE APPROPRIATIONS 


This report covers only the membership fee fund and other custodial funds. 
It is not a statement of the appropriations made by the legislature for the main- 
tenance of the Society. These disbursements were not made through the 
treasurer of the Society but through the state auditor. For the year ending 
June 30, 1953, these appropriations were: Kansas State Historical Society, 
$104,570.00; Memorial Building, $16,390.00; Old Shawnee Mission, $6,724.00; 
Kaw Mission, $2,500.00; First Capitol of Kansas, $2,362.00. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Mrs. Leta Barnes, Treasurer. 


On motion by Wilford Riegle, seconded by John S. Dawson, the 
report of the treasurer was accepted. 

The report of the executive committee on the audit by the state 
accountant of the funds of the Society was called for and read by 
John S. Dawson: 


REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
October 16, 1953. 
To the Board of Directors, Kansas State Historical Society: 

The executive committee being directed under the bylaws to check the ac- 
counts of the treasurer, states that the state accountant has audited the funds 
of the State Historical Society, the Old Shawnee Mission, the First Capitol of 
Kansas, and the Kaw Mission, from August 1, 1952, to September 11, 1953, and 
that they are hereby approved. 

Joun S. Dawson, Chairman, 
Rosert C. RANKIN, 
Wrtrorp RIECLE, 

T. M. Lrvarp, 
C. M. Corre, 
Rosert Tarr. 


On motion by John S. Dawson, seconded by James Malone, the 


report was accepted. 
The report of the nominating committee for officers of the Society 
was read by John S. Dawson: 
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NOMINATING COMMITTEE’S REPORT 


October 16, 1953. 
To the Board of Directors, Kansas State Historical Society: 
Your committee on nominations submits the following report for officers of 
the Kansas State Historical Society: 
For a one-year term: Angelo Scott, Iola, president; F. D. Farrell, Man- 
hattan, first vice-president; Wilford Riegle, Emporia, second vice-president. 
For a two-year term: Nyle H. Miller, Topeka, secretary. 
Respectfully submitted, 
Joun S. Dawson, Chairman, 
James C. Matin, 
T. M. 
Rosert C. RANKIN, 
R. Tart, 
C. M. 
Frank HAvucke. 


The report was referred to the afternoon meeting of the board. 

A report on the William I. Mitchell bequest to the Historical So- 
ciety was made by the secretary. This bequest, as set forth in Mr. 
Mitchell’s will, reads as follows: 


To the Kansas State Historical Society of Topeka, Kans., I give and bequeath 
a thirty (30) acre tract of hill pasture located in the S. E. corner of the S. E. 
quarter of Section 28, Range 10, Township 10 in Wabaunsee county, Kansas, 
to be held by it or the state of Kansas as a public park. 

This property comprises an outstanding hill now known, and always to be 
known, as Mount Mitchell, in memory of my father, Captain William Mitchell, 
who was a pioneer settler. 

The purpose of this gift is to provide a suitable and permanent location for 
an historical marker to be placed upon the summit of said hill in memory of 
the Connecticut Colony, better known as the Beecher Bible and Rifle Colony, 
that settled in this locality in April, 1856. 

I further give and bequeath to the said Historical Society the sum of Two 
hundred dollars ($200.00) to be used toward the cost of such a marker. 

The above gifts are made with the express stipulation that if they are not 
formally accepted by the said Society within one year from the date this will 
is probated, and said Society obligates itself to erect such a marker within five 
(5) years, both of these gifts will be forfeited and they will revert to my estate. 


After a general discussion during which the secretary told of his 
recent examination of the site, James Malone moved that the gift be 
accepted. Clyde K. Rodkey seconded the motion, and the board 
voted to accept the bequest. The secretary was instructed to look 
into the best approach to the site from the highway. 

There being no further business, the meeting adjourned. 


| 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF THE SOCIETY 


The annual meeting of the Kansas State Historical Society was 
called to order at 2 P.M. President Robert Taft delivered his ad- 
dress: Stephen A. Douglas: “I Passed the Kansas-Nebraska Bill,” 
which is printed in its entirety in this issue of The Kansas Historical 
Quarterly. 

Following his address, President Taft outlined the program so 
far developed by the Governor's committee which he heads, for 
the celebration of the Kansas Territorial Centennial in 1954. Plans 
include the sending of an exhibit car to all parts of the state, the car 
to be furnished by the Santa Fe railroad with other railroads co- 
operating. Exhibits are being designed to offer a glimpse of life in 
the territory, supplemented with maps, newspapers, documents, etc. 
Mr. Perce Harvey spoke briefly on a brochure being considered for 
printing and distribution as a centennial memento. 

The report of the committee on nominations was called for: 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON NOMINATIONS FOR DIRECTORS 


October 16, 1953. 
To the Kansas State Historical Society: 
Your committee on nominations submits the following report and recom- 
mendations for directors of the Society for the term of three years ending in 
October, 1956: 


Aitchison, R. T., Wichita. Malin, James C., Lawrence. 

Anderson, George L., Lawrence. Mayhew, Mrs. Patricia Solander, 

Anthony, D. R., Leavenworth. Topeka. 

Baugher, Charles A., Ellis. Miller, Karl, Dodge City. 

Beck, Will T., Holton. Montgomery, W. H., Salina. 

Blake, Henry S., Topeka. Moore, Russell, Wichita. 

Chambers, Lloyd, Clearwater. Motz, Frank, Hays. 

Chandler, C. J., Wichita. Raynesford, H. C., Ellis. 

Clymer, Rolla, El Dorado. Reed, Clyde M., Jr., Parsons. 

Cochran, Elizabeth, Pittsburg. Rodkey, Clyde K., Manhattan. 

Cotton, Corlett J., Lawrence. Shaw, Joseph C., Topeka. 

Dawson, John S., Topeka. Somers, John G., Newton. 

Euwer, Elmer E., Goodland. Stewart, Donald, Independence. 

Farley, Alan W., Kansas City. Thomas, E. A., Topeka. 

Knapp, Dallas W., Coffeyville. von der Heiden, Mrs. W. H., Newton. 

Lilleston, W. F., Wichita. Walker, Mrs. Ida M., Norton. 
F., T i 

Lose, Harry opeka 


Joun S. Dawson, Chairman. 
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On motion by Dr. Joseph C. Shaw, seconded by Mrs. W. D. Philip, 
the report of the committee was accepted and members of the board 
were declared elected for the term ending in October, 1956. 

Reports of local and county historical societies were called for. 
Mrs. Homer Bair reported for the Shawnee Mission Indian Historical 
Society; and Mrs. F. L. Gilson for the Lyon county society. 

There being no further business, the annual meeting of the Society 
adjourned. Refreshments were served to members and visitors in 
the Sgciety’s office. 


MEETING OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


The afternoon meeting of the board of directors was called to 
order by President Taft. He asked for a rereading of the report of 
the nominating committee for officers of the Society. The report 
was read by John S. Dawson, chairman, who moved that it be 
accepted. Motion was seconded by Charles M. Correll and the 
following were elected: 

For a one-year term: Angelo Scott, Iola, president; F. D. Farrell, 
Manhattan, first vice-president; Wilford Riegle, Emporia, second 
vice-president. 

For a two-year term: Nyle H. Miller, Topeka, secretary. 

President Scott spoke briefly. 

There being no further business, the meeting adjourned. 

DIRECTORS OF THE KANSAS STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
AS OF OCTOBER, 1953 


Directors FOR THE YEAR ENpING Octoser, 1954 


Bailey, Roy F., Salina. McFarland, Helen M., Topeka. 
wer aby George F., Girard. Malone, James, Topeka. 


Bowlus, Thomas H.., Iola. 


Brinkerhoff, Fred W., Pittsburg. 


Campbell, Mrs. Spurgeon B., 
Kansas City. 
Cron, F. H., El Dorado. 
Ebright, Homer K., Baldwin. 
Farrell, F. D., Manhattan. 
Gray, John M., Kirwin. 
Hamilton, R. L., Beloit. 
Harger, Charles M., Abilene. 
Harvey, Mrs. A. M., Topeka. 
Haucke, Frank, Council Grove. 
Hodges, Frank, Olathe. 


Lingenfelser, Angelus, Atchison. 


Long, Richard M., Wichita. 
MacArthur, Mrs. Vernon E., 
Hutchinson. 


5—1875 


Mechem, Kirke, Lindsborg. 
Mueller, Harrie S., Wichita. 
Murphy, Franklin D., Lawrence. 
Philip, Mrs. W. D., Hays. 
Rankin, Robert C., Lawrence. 
Rogler, Wayne, Matfield Green. 
Ruppenthal, J. C., Russell. 
Sayers, Wm. L., Hill City. 
Simons, Dolph, Lawrence. 
Skinner, Alton H., Kansas City. 
Stone, Robert, Topeka. 

Taft, Robert, Lawrence. 
Templar, George, Arkansas City. 
Woodring, Harry H., Topeka. 
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Directors FOR THE YEAR Enpinc Ocrtoser, 1955 


Barr, Frank, Wichita. 
Be an, Jerome C., Ashland. 
Brigham, Mrs. Lalla M., Pratt. 
Brock, R. F., Goodland. 
Charlson, Sam C., Manhattan. 
Correll, Charles M., Manhattan. 
Davis, W. W., Lawrence. 
Denious, Jess C., Dodge City. 
sey, Mrs. Flora R., Emporia. 


Hall, Mrs. Carrie A., Leavenworth. 


Hall, Standish, Wichita. 
Hegler, Ben F., Wichita. 
Jones, Horace, Lyons. 

Lillard, T. M., Topeka. 
Lindquist, Emory K., Wichita. 
Maranville, Lea, Ness City. 
Means, Hugh, Lawrence. 


Norton, Gus S., Kalvesta. 

Owen, Arthur K., Topeka. 

Owen, Mrs. E. M., Lawrence. 
Patrick, Mrs. Mae C., Satanta. 
Payne, Mrs. L. F., Manhattan. 
Richards, Walter M., Emporia. 
Riegle, Wilford, Emporia. 

Rupp, Mrs. Jane C., Lincolnville. 
Scott, Angelo, Iola. 

Sloan, E. R., Topeka. 

Smelser, Mary M., Lawrence. 
Stewart, Mrs. James G., Topeka. 
Taylor, James E., Sharon Springs. 


Van De Mark, M. V. B., Concordia. 


Wark, George H., Caney. 
Williams, Charles A., Bentley. 


Directors FOR THE YEAR ENpING OctTosBeEr, 1956 


Aitchison, R. T., Wichita. 
Anderson, George L., Lawrence. 
Anthony, D. R., Leavenworth. 
Baugher, Charles A., Ellis. 
Beck, Will T., Holton. 

Blake, Henry S., Topeka. 
Chambers, Lloyd, Clearwater. 
Chandler, C. J., Wichita. 
Clymer, Rolla, El] Dorado. 
Cochran, Elizabeth, Pittsburg. 
Cotton, Corlett J., Lawrence. 
Dawson, John S., Topeka. 
Euwer, Elmer E., Goodland. 
Farley, Alan W., Kansas City. 
Knapp, Dallas W., Coffeyville. 
Lilleston, W. F., Wichita. 
Lose, Harry F., Topeka. 


Malin, James C., Lawrence. 
Mayhew, Mrs. Patricia Solander, 


opeka. 
Miller, Karl, Dodge City. 
Montgomery, W. H., Salina. 
Moore, Russell, Wichita. 
Motz, Frank, Hays. 
Raynesford, H. C., Ellis. 
Reed, Clyde M., Jr., Parsons. 
Rodkey, Clyde K., Manhattan. 
Shaw, Joseph C., Topeka. 
Somers, John G., Newton. 
Stewart, Donald, Independence. 
Thomas, E. A., Topek 


a. 
von der Heiden, Mrs. W. H., Newton. 


Walker, Mrs. Ida M., Norton. 
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Bypaths of Kansas History 


LovELy KANSAS 


From The Kansas Herald of Freedom, Lawrence, May 30, 1857. 


The heavy emigration to Kansas this year was about one month too early. 
The season has been unusually backward everywhere, but in Kansas we have 
suffered most, because persons coming here were looking for verdure and 
beauty, and in place of it they found dust and blackened fields, and cold winds. 

But spring has come at last, and the prairies and forests are redolent with 
beauty, and nature is rejoicing at the sunshine and the flowers. We regret 
that the thousands who came and have gone back disappointed with Kansas, 
could not be here now, and see our lovely country as it is, smiling in natural 
wealth, and contrasting favorably with any country the sun of heaven has ever 
shone upon. 

Rev. Mr. Pierpont, the venerable poet, remarked the other evening that he 
had travelled all over the United States, and visited the ancient seats of empire 
in the old world, had visited sunny Italy and Greece, and the middle and 
northern countries of Europe, yet in all his journeyings his eyes had never rested 
on such loveliness as he was allowed to look upon in Kansas. Said the old 
man, his eyes sparkling with enthusiasm, “I believe God might have made a 
lovelier country than Kansas, but I am sure he has never done it.” 

Those who have returned back forgot that the East, too, was cold and back- 
ward almost beyond precedent. 


Mai DE Ivery 1n 1870 


From the Daily Kansas State Record, Topeka, October 8, 1870. 


EarLy Mai To BurLIncAME.—For some days past the Topeka postmaster 
has made up a mail and sent it to Burlingame on the early train. The post- 
master at that place wrote him yesterday that they had no way to get the bag 
from the depot to the postoffice, and it will be sent no longer. If our Burlingame 
friends will contrive some plan to take the mail to and from the train, they 
can have two mails a day. 


Tue ForRERUNNER OF THE TRAILER? 


From The Kansas Daily Commonwealth, Topeka, December 21, 
1872. 


A frame hotel building, 20 x 40 feet on the ground, and two stories high, 
was recently moved from Labette City to Parsons. The direct distance between 
the places is nine miles, but to secure favorable roads a circuit of fifteen miles 
was traversed. Twenty-four yoke of oxen were used to draw the building, and 
eight days were consumed in making the trip. A family occupied it and kept 
on with their regular house-keeping during the time. 
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Kansas History as Published in the Press 


Among historical articles in recent issues of Your Government— 
Bulletin of the Governmental Research Center, University of Kansas, 
Lawrence, were Dr. George Anderson’s “The Territory of Kansas, 
1854-1861,” September, 1953, and “Beginnings of Federal Land Ma- 
chinery in Territorial Kansas,” January, 1954. In October, 1958, 
“Soldiering in the Kansas Territory,” by Dr. W. Stitt Robinson, Jr., 
was featured. 


In the September, 1953, issue of Transactions of the Kansas 
Academy of Science, Lawrence, a series of editorials on “Early 
Science in Kansas,” was begun with a review of the work of 
Frederic Hawn by Dr. Robert Taft. Hawn contributed extensively 
to the early knowledge of Kansas geology. The life of Prof. Benja- 
min Franklin Mudge was reviewed by Dr. W. H. Schoewe in the 
December number. Mudge settled in Kansas in 1861 and became 
the first state geologist. In the same issue was an article, “Kansas 
Weather—1952,” by Richard A. Garrett. 


“Thomas Jefferson Sutherland, Nebraska Boomer, 1851-1852,” by 
Dr. James C. Malin, University of Kansas, was published in Nebraska 
History, Lincoln, September, 1953. Early in the 1850's Sutherland 
was one of the principal agitators for the opening of Nebraska for 
settlement. 


An article about the discovery of oil and the development of the 
oil industry in the Russell area, by Merlin Morphy, was printed in 
the Wichita Beacon, September 10, 1953. A historical marker at the 
discovery well, Carrie Oswald No. 1, was dedicated September 12. 
A history of the Wichita Historical Museum appeared in the Beacon, 
November 8. The museum was organized in January, 1939, and was 
dedicated by Gov. Payne Ratner on June 6, 1939. It is located in the 
Wichita Forum. 


A letter from C. E. Hollingsworth, Denver, giving the location and 
description of the buildings of old Fort Solomon, was published in 
the Minneapolis Messenger, September 10, 1953. The fort was near 
Lindsey, now a “dead” town in Ottawa county, on land once owned 
by Mr. Hollingsworth’s father. 

Labette county Star school, District No. 50, was featured in a brief 
article in the Coffeyville Daily Journal, September 17, 1953. Por- 
traits and biographical sketches of the men who were killed in Cof- 
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feyville by the Daltons in 1892 were published in the Journal, 
October 4. The story of the Cherokee strip run, September 16, 
1898, as recalled by Andy Patchett, one of the participants, appeared 
in the Journal, October 25. 


Among historical articles published in the Hays Daily News in 
recent months were: “Cowardly Killer [Jim Curry] Roamed Hays 
Streets in Early Days,” September 20, 1953; “Heroic Rider of Mexi- 
can War [Charley Wentz] Lived and Died in Hays,” September 27; 
“Two Notorious Bandits Cheat Sheriff and Posse Out of a ‘Necktie 
Party’ Here,” Joe Collins and Bill Heffridge, train robbers, were shot 
attempting to escape from Sheriff Charley Bardsley, October 4; 
“Nicodemus Fading as Town With Loss of Its Post Office,” Novem- 
ber 8; “Mountain Lion Killed in Ellis County [1903],” and “Hard 
Work of German Girl Made Trees Grow in Hays,” Anna Mueller 
King was the Hays version of Johnny Appleseed, November 15; 
“Greatest Showman in World [P. T. Barnum] Visits Hays and Loses a 
Fortune in Stud Poker Game [1869],” November 22; “Mrs. Mary Dis- 
ney of Ellis Tells of Wagon Trip to Kansas [1878],” December 6; 
“Deer and Antelope Roamed in Large Numbers Along Saline River 
in Early Days,” Mrs. J. H. O’Loughlin’s story of life in Hays in the 
1870’s, December 13; “Hays Had Brutal Criminal Cases Even After 
Its Wildest Days; Many Murder Cases Were Dismissed,” January 3, 
1954; “Matt Clarkson Says Hays Had Worse Women Than Calamity 
[Jane], Poker Alice,” January 10; “Custer May Have Made Bad Mis- 
take [at Little Big Horn], But He Acquired Name for Himself,” Janu- 
ary 17; “Blizzard of ’86 Makes Other Storms Seem Like Squalls,” Jan- 
uary 24; “Hays Had Something Worse Than Dust Storms When Big 
Fire of 95 Hit,” and “Pioneer Hays Doctor J. H. Middlekauff Worked 
Without Hospital Aids,” January 31. Articles in the Ellis County 
News, Hays, included a story on William “Buffalo Bill” Cody’s boy- 
hood home at Le Claire, lowa, October 22, 1953; Mrs. Disney’s story 
of the wagon trip to Kansas, December 10; and the article on Cus- 
ter’s mistake at the Little Big Horn, January 21, 1954. 


Recent historical articles in the Clay Center Dispatch included 
L. F. Valentine’s “Founders Thought City Would Grow to South,” 
September 21, 1953, and “Town Had Many Hotels in Early Days; 
Tankersley, Bonham Built in 1885,” November 24. 


The Argonia Argosy in recent months has printed articles compiled 
by Frank Beals. Among them were: “Memories of Pioneer Life,” 
September 24, 1953; “Living Quarters of Settlers,” October 15; 
“Customs Began in Early Schools,” November 19; “Eager Pupils 
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and Crowded Schools,” December 3; “The Big Blizzard of 1886,” 
December 10; “First Christmas in Argonia,” December 24; “Early 
Day [Grain] Elevators,” January 7, 1954; and “From Illinois to 
Kansas,” the story of the journey to Kansas of Beals and others 75 
years ago, January 28. 


Several articles about the opening of the Cherokee strip have 
recently been printed in the Arkansas City Daily Traveler. On Sep- 
tember 24, 1953, “Tales of Murder, Violence in Wake of Cherokee 
Strip Opening,” appeared. The issue of October 27 contained two 
articles, “First Settlers Were in Arkansas City 24 Years Prior to 
‘Strip’,” and “Life of Pawnee Bill [Maj. Gordon W. Lillie] Tied in 
With Cherokee Strip.” 


Some of the early history of Sheridan county by J. F. Morgan, 
whose father settled in the county in 1868, was printed in the Hoxie 
Sentinel, September 24, 1953. 


Pierceville, described as the oldest white settlement in southwest 
Kansas, was the subject of two articles in the Garden City Telegram, 
September 26, 1953. Thayne Smith told of its establishment in 
1872-1873 and something of its history. Ruby Basye described the 
Indian raid July 3, 1874, which destroyed the town. It was a 
“ghost town” until rebuilt in 1878. 


Featured in the October, 1953, number of the Bulletin of the 
Shawnee County Historical Society, Topeka, was a memorial to the 
late Paul Adams, more than anyone else the founder of the Shawnee 
County Historical Society. Two of his articles were included in 
the issue: “The Topeka Turn Verein” and “Some Early [Shawnee 
County] Bridge History.” Other articles were: “Topeka’s Fall 
Festivals Were Exciting” and “Some Topeka Firsts,” by Euphemia 
Page; “The Dyche Museum [University of Kansas],” by John Cobb 
Landon; and another installment of George Root’s “Chronology 
of Shawnee County.” The entire December Bulletin of 96 pages 
was devoted to a history of Potwin by Charlotte McLellan. In 1869 
Charles W. Potwin bought 70 acres of land northwest of Topeka. 
It wasn’t platted until 1882, and home building began in 1885. 
The area was incorporated as the City of Potwin Place in 1887, and 
on April 17, 1899, became a part of Topeka. 


Newspapers in Kansas was the subject of Elizabeth Barnes’ 
column, “Historic Johnson County,” in the Johnson County Herald, 
Overland Park, October 1, 1958. 
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A history of Belle Plaine, compiled by Pearl Wight, appeared in 
the Belle Plaine News, October 1, 1953. A town company was or- 
ganized early in 1871, and the townsite was platted in November, 
1873. 


“Four Decades in Clearwater,” the reminiscences of T. J. “Wad” 
McLaughlin, oldest living settler of Clearwater, as written by his 
niece, Mrs. Byrl Carter, was published in the Clearwater News, 
October 1, 1953, in conjunction with the annual home-coming day, 
October 2, sponsored by the Clearwater Lions Club. McLaughlin’s 
father, Levi McLaughlin, brought his family to Sedgwick county 
in 1874. 


Recent historical articles in the Atchison Daily Globe included Art 
Howe's story on Charles Metz, Border Ruffian leader just prior to 
the Civil War, October 8, 1953, and a history of the Lancaster Presby- 
terian church, November 20. The church was organized in No- 
vember, 1878. 


Included in John Watson’s “See Kansas” series in the Wichita 
Evening Eagle recently were: “First Kansas Capitol Still Stands,” 
October 8, 1953; “Nicodemus, Kansas Negro Oasis, Fading,” De- 
cember 3; and “Visitors to Capital May View State Constitution,” 
January 29, 1954. An article by Watson entitled “Kansas Official 
Flag Adopted in 1927,” appeared in the Sunday Eagle, January 24. 


A history and description of the Chase county courthouse ap- 
peared in the Chase County Leader-News, Cottonwood Falls and 
Strong City, October 14, 1953. The building of native stone was 
completed in 1873 and an all-day housewarming was held October 
17. Another celebration, October 17, 1953, marked its 80th anni- 
versary. 

A page-length article by C. M. Cooper, entitled “Old Spring River 
Academy Monument to Early Day Settlers,” was published in the 
Pittsburg Headlight, October 17, 1953. The Quaker Valley area of 
Cherokee county along the Spring river was settled by Quakers 
around 1866. In 1880 the Spring River Academy was opened and 
served the community until 1912. A history of Bird school, Chero- 
kee county, by Mrs. Jennie Broughton, was published in the Head- 
light, January 11, 1954. The first building, a log cabin, was erected 
about 1868. The present school was built in 1878 and later modern- 
ized. 
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“Old Castle,” first building of Baker University, Baldwin, was 
the subject of short historical sketches by T. A. Evans and Homer K. 
Ebright, in the Baldwin Ledger, October 22, 29, and November 5, 
12, 1953. School began in the building November 22, 1858. It has 
not been used for classes for many years and a project is under way 
to restore the building and convert it to a museum. 


Reports about the Hope community, made to the Dickinson 
County Historical Society at its meeting in Hope, October 22, 1953, 
have been published in the Hope Dispatch. On October 29 the 
Dispatch printed an account of the meeting, including summaries of 
the reports. They appeared in more complete form in later issues, 
as follows: a history of Hope, by W. L. Boyd, November 5; pioneers 
of Hope and Hope township, by Elizabeth Lorson, November 12, 19 
and 26; a history of schools of the Hope community, by John K. 
Lay, Jr., December 3, 17 and 31; and industries of Hope, by Elsie 
Koch, January 7, 1954. 


William D. McVey spoke before the “Westerners” in Chicago, 
October 26, 1953, supporting the affirmative view of the controversial 
question on whether Wyatt Earp arrested Ben Thompson in Ells- 
worth in 1873. The address was printed in The Westerners Brand 
Book, Chicago, November, 1953. Comments by others at the meet- 
ing also were printed. 


In observance of the 75th anniversary of the organization of St. 
Paul’s Evangelical Lutheran church in Ellsworth county, the Ells- 
worth Messenger, November 5, 1953, and the Ellsworth Reporter, 
November 12, printed histories of the church. The church history 
began in 1878 when the congregation was organized as the David's 
Star Lutheran church. However, Lutheran families had settled in 
the community as early as 1871, and services were held in the homes 
before 1878. 


Salem Methodist church, near Bushton, celebrated its 75th anni- 
versary November 1 and 2, 1953. On November 8 a history of the 
church appeared in the Hutchinson News-Herald. The church was 
organized in 1878 and the first building was begun in 1882. 


A historical sketch of the Lyona Methodist church, near Hering- 
ton, was printed in the Herington Advertiser-Times, November 12, 
1953. The Rev. Charles Stuekmann began holding services in the 
community in 1858 and the church was established in 1859. 
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The Hill City Times, November 12, 1953, printed a biographical 
sketch of Mrs. Chas. Sperry, by her nephew, Elbert Severance. 
Mrs. Sperry has completed 75 years of continuous residence in 
Graham county. She came in November, 1878, with her father, 
Job DeHaven Shane, and his family from Illinois. 


Brief historical sketches of towns and townships in Miami county 
began appearing in the Western Spirit, Paola, November 13, 1953. 
The sketches were originally deposited in the cornerstone of the 
Miami county courthouse, laid July 27, 1898. 


The reminiscences of Mrs. Anna Hornecker began appearing in 
the Abilene Reflector-Chronicle, November 20, 1953. She was two 
years of age when her father, Watson A. Cleveland, brought his 
family to Abilene in 1871. 


Early history of 12 Mitchell county towns was published in the 
Beloit Call, November 21, 1953: Cawker City, Beloit, West Hamp- 
ton (now Glen Elder), Springfield, Pittsburg (now Tipton), Scotts- 
ville, Victor, Simpson, Waconda, Waconda Springs, Asherville, and 
Hunter. The first town plat recorded in Mitchell county was that 
of Cawker City, filed April 26, 1871. According to the article the 
towns of Springfield, Waconda Springs, and Waconda have disap- 
peared, and Victor remains in name only. A biographical sketch 
of Jane Collins, Mitchell county teacher and superintendent of 
public instruction, by Henrietta Boyd, appeared in the Call, January 
22, 1954. Miss Collins began teaching in 1885. 


On November 1, 1887, Cooper Memorial College, Sterling, now 
Sterling College, opened with a student body of 13, according to a 
historical article by Martha Reefer in the Sterling Bulletin, Novem- 
ber 26, 1953. 


Eagle Springs, “dead” Doniphan county town, was the subject of 
J. H. Lusk’s column, “Bits of History,” in the Highland Vidette, 
November 26, 1953. The town was once a summer resort, complete 
with mineral water. The history of Sparks, also in Doniphan county, 
by Lusk, appeared in the January 28, 1954, issue. It was located in 
1870 and was first called Highland Station. 


Emporia’s first church building [Christian], now being dismantled, 
was erected in 1859, according to an article in the Emporia Gazette, 


December 5, 1953. On January 28, 1954, the Gazette published a 
brief history of Americus, established in 1857. 
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A column-length history of the First Baptist church of Council 
Grove was printed in the Council Grove Republican, December 11, 
1953. The church was organized in 1870, and reorganized in 1873. 
“The Adventures of Jim Kansan,” by K. O. Esping, appeared in the 
Republican, January 28, 1954. Jim Kansan is a Paul Bunyan type 
of character, personifying the “Spirit of Kansas.” 


Watson Stewart, who homesteaded near Humboldt in 1856, was 
the subject of a biographical sketch by his grandson, Donald Stew- 
art, published in the Humboldt Union, December 31, 1953. 


Among articles published in the 1954 issue of The Kansas Maga- 
zine, Manhattan, were: “Edgar Watson Howe, Born One Hundred 
Years Ago,” by Clyde C. Hammers; “Jim [Ferguson] and Charles 
[Handy]—With Associated Memories,” the story of two frontier 
stage drivers, by H. L. Chambers; “Samuel D. Bowker, Pioneer 
Educator,” by Russell K. Hickman; “Early Years in Lawrence,” by 
Clyde Hyder; and “Diary of a Pioneer Girl [Mary Peery],” by 
Mary Elsie Cunningham. 

John S. Gilmore’s diary, the first installment of which was 
printed in the Wilson County Citizen, Fredonia, in January, 1953, 
has continued to appear regularly. 


As a centennial feature, “This Day in Kansas History,” a column 
by Milt Tabor, is scheduled to appear in the Topeka Daily Capital 
every day of 1954. Each installment discusses an event which oc- 
curred on the date of the article’s publication. 


Publication of historical information from “The Last One,” a 
booklet by Rosie Clem Maxton, began January 13, 1954, in the 
Columbus Daily Advocate. The booklet, property of Frank Maxton, 
Columbus, is the story of Mrs. Maxton’s pioneer life in the Crestline 
community of Cherokee county. In 1866, when she was five, Mrs. 
Maxton’s father, Henry Groves Clem, brought his family to Kansas. 


The origin of the names of towns in southern Kansas was the 
subject of articles by Wayne A. O’Connell in the January 21 and 28, 
1954, issues of the Chetopa Advance. Among the towns were La- 
bette City, Bartlett, Chetopa, Montana City, Edna, and Oswego. 


Historical articles in recent issues of the Kansas City (Mo.) Star 
included: “Tribute to Abraham Lincoln,” by Carl Sandburg, Feb- 
ruary 7, 1954, and “Highlights of History in First Century of Kansas,” 
by Albert Earl Robinson, February 7, 14, and 21. Among articles 
in the Kansas City (Mo.) Times were: “Amos Lawrence Deplored 
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the Naming of Kansas College Town in His Honor,” by Jonathan M. 
Dow, November 12, 1953; “Present Route of U. S. Highway 40 a 
Link in Western Trek of the Forty-Niners,” by Hugh Pritchard 
Williamson, December 2; “Congress Made Last Futile Effort [Kan- 
sas-Nebraska Act] at Compromise on Slavery 100 Years Ago,” by 
Clara Aiken Speer, January 29, 1954; and “George Catlin, Frontier 
Artist, Found His Red Subjects Embarrassing Critics,” by Wini- 
fred Shields, February 2. 


The Winfield Daily Courier published its ninth annual Achieve- 
ment edition February 22, 1954. The 144-page paper was a survey 
of progress in Winfield and Cowley county during the year. 


A 172-page progress edition was published by the Wichita Sunday 
Beacon, February 28, 1954. Numerous articles on Wichita industries 
and institutions were included. The Beacon recently moved its 
plant and offices to a new building. 


The Coffeyville Journal published a 142-page progress edition 
February 28, 1954, the largest in its history. Progress of the Cof- 
feyville area in education, religion, agriculture, construction, and 
industry was traced. 


A 56-page diamond jubilee edition of the Western Kansas World, 
WaKeeney, was published March 4, 1954. It contained articles 
on the history of Trego county, WaKeeney, and other towns in the 
county. The World was established in 1879 by Col. W. S. Tilton. 
The special edition was dedicated to Fred Shaw who started with 
the newspaper in 1908 as a printer’s devil and retired in 1952 as 
publisher. 
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Kansas Historical Notes 


The following officers were elected at the annual meeting of the 
Chase County Historical Society in Cottonwood Falls, September 
12, 1953: George M. Miller, president; Henry Rogler, vice-president; 
Clint Baldwin, secretary; George T. Dawson, treasurer; and W. P. 
Austin, chief historian. The executive committee is composed of 
Ida M. Vinson, Baldwin, T. R. Wells, Ida Schneider, and Minnie 
Norton. 


Mrs. David M. Huber was elected president of the Shawnee 
Mission Indian Historical Society September 28, 1953. Other 
officers are: Mrs. Arthur W. Wolf, first vice-president; Mrs Kenneth 
Carbaugh, second vice-president; Mrs. James D. Wood, recording 
secretary; Lucile Larson, corresponding secretary; Mrs. Lee J. Smith, 
treasurer; Mrs. Mahlon Delp, historian; Mrs. R. L. Trotter, curator; 
and Mrs. K. S. Browne, member-in-waiting. Mrs. Homer Bair was 
the retiring president. 


Kinsley observed its 80th anniversary with a three-day celebration 
September 30-October 2, 1953. High light of the event was a 
historical pageant written and directed by Judge Lorin T. Peters, 
Ness City, with assistance from members of the Edwards County 
Historical Society. Articles on the history of the community ap- 
peared in the Kinsley Mercury September 24. 


All officers of the Ness County Historical Society were re-elected 
at the October, 1953, meeting. They include: Mrs. Mabel Raffing- 
ton, president; Ted Copeland, vice-president; Eva Ferrell, secretary; 
and Mrs. Ada Young, treasurer. 


Officers chosen by the Crawford County Historical Society at 
a meeting in Pittsburg, October 2, 1953, include: Oscar Anderson, 
Farlington, president; Clark Paris, Pittsburg, vice-president; Mrs. 
Carl Stroud, Pittsburg, secretary; and Mrs. A. N. Ligon, Pittsburg, 
treasurer. Paul Wilbert, Mrs. Ralph Shideler, and C. P. Kelso were 
elected to the executive committee. L. E. Curfman was the re- 
tiring president. Mrs. O. P. Dellinger spoke on the early history 
of the county. 


Through the efforts of the Ness County Historical Society a 
marker honoring Dr. George Washington Carver has been placed 
at the site of the Carver homestead near Beeler. Dedication services 
were held October 11, 1958, with Lt. Gov. Fred Hall as speaker. 
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Also on the program was Mrs. Martha Robinson, Kansas City, Mo., 
who represented Tuskegee Institute. The inscription on the monu- 
ment reads: 

Dedicated to the memory of George Washington Carver, 1864- 

1948, citizen, scientist, benefactor; who rose from slavery to 

fame and gave to our country an everlasting heritage. Ness 

county is proud to honor him and claim him as a pioneer. This 

stone marks the northeast corner of the homestead on which 

he filed in 1886. By friends and the Ness County Historical 

. Society. 

A brief biographical sketch of Carver by O. L. Lennen appeared in 
the Ness City News, September 24. 


Almost 300 persons registered at the 25th anniversary meeting 
of the Dickinson County Historical Society at Hope, October 22, 
1953. B. H. Oesterreich, Woodbine, was re-elected president of the 
society. Other officers are: Mrs. Viola Ehrsam, Enterprise, first 
vice-president; Mrs. Ed Rohrer, Elmo, second vice-president; and 
Elsie Koch, Hope, secretary. 


Leslie Broadstreet, Marion, was named chairman of the Marion 
County Historical Museum Committee at a meeting of the committee 
October 26, 1953, in Marion. The committee was set up by the 
Marion Kiwanis club to plan for a county historical museum at 
Marion. Other officers are: Rosse B. Case, secretary; L. L. Hadsell, 
treasurer; and Wharton Hoch, historian. 


A talk by Dr. James C. Carey on the “dead” town of Juniata high 
lighted the annual meeting of the Riley County Historical Associa- 
tion in Manhattan, October 30, 1953. C. W. Correll was elected 
president. Other new officers are: Ward Griffing, vice-president; 
Clyde Rodkey, secretary; Sam Charlson, treasurer; Ed Amos, histor- 
ian; and Carl Pfuetze, curator. The following directors were 
elected: Mrs. C. W. Emmons, Mrs. C. M. Slagg, and Mrs. F. A. 
Marlatt. Dr. C. W. McCampbell was the retiring president. A 
committee is preparing a special program for the 1954 annual 
meeting to commemorate the 100th anniversary of the settlement 
of Riley county. 

The Wyandotte County Historical Society heard Mrs. Harry 
Hanson claim the first post office in present Kansas, outside of 
military reservations, for Wyandotte county at a meeting of the 
society at the old Grinter House, November 3, 1953. According 
to Mrs. Hanson, records at the National Archives establish that the 
first Kansas post office was at Grinter’s ferry landing, then known 
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as the Delaware station. Some of the history of Grinter House, 
Grinter’s ferry, and the Wyandotte County Historical Society was 
given in May J. McGuire’s column, “Just Lookin’ Around,” in the 
Kansas City Kansan, November 1 and 19, 1953. The society was 
organized in 1889. On November 22 a tour was made to John 
Brown’s statue at old Western University and to the site of the 
town of Quindaro. Historical facts about these places appeared in 
the Kansan, November 23. 


The annual meeting of the Comanche County Historical Society 
was held in Coldwater, November 5, 1953. Principal speaker was 
Jay Botts, Coldwater, who gave reminiscences of his early days in 
the county. Other speakers were Judge Karl Miller and Heinie 
Schmidt, Dodge City, and Mrs. Benjamin Weaver, Mullinville. 
Officers elected for the coming year include: Mrs. Nell Riner, Pro- 
tection, president; Warren Morton, Coldwater, vice-president; Mrs. 
Ben Zane, Protection, secretary; and F. H. Moberly, Wilmore, treas- 
urer. Morton was the retiring president. 


After several months of painting, repairing, and restoration, the 
Fort Leavenworth Museum was reopened on November 11, 1953. 
Established in 1938, the museum includes in its collections almost 
50 historic vehicles. 


L. W. Hubbell was elected president of the Hodgeman County 
Historical Society at the annual business meeting, November 13, 
1953, in Jetmore. Other officers are Mrs. O. W. Lynam, vice-presi- 
dent; E. W. Harlan, secretary; and Mrs. C. W. Teed, treasurer. 
Directors elected were: Mrs. Margaret Raser, Mrs. Lynam, and 
F. E. Ochs. 


The “pioneer mixer” and annual meeting ot the Clark County 
Historical Society was held in Ashland, November 14, 1953. Speak- 
ers included Heinie Schmidt and Judge Karl Miller of Dodge City. 
At the business session Paul Randall was re-elected president of the 
society. Other officers elected include: Mrs. Virgil Broadie, vice- 
president; Mrs. Sidney Dorsey, first honorary vice-president; Mrs. 
Chas. McCasland, second honorary vice-president; Mrs. J. C. Harper, 
recording secretary; Mrs. W. R. Nunemacher, assistant recording 
secretary; Rhea Gross, corresponding secretary; Wm. T. Moore, 
treasurer; Mrs. R. V. Shrewder, historian; Mrs. H. B. Gabbert, 
curator; and Myron G. Stevenson, auditor. 


O. W. Mosher was re-elected president of the Lyon County Histor- 
ical Society at the annual meeting in Emporia, December 8, 1953. 
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Other officers are: H. P. Trusler, first vice-president; Catherine Jones, 
second vice-president; Mrs. C. A. Moore, secretary; and Warren 
Morris, treasurer. Mosher also acts as curator of the society's 
museum. Notes on exhibits in the museum and short historical arti- 
cles appear frequently in the Emporia Gazette’s “Museum Notes” 
column. 


The 36th annual meeting of the Native Sons and Daughters of 
Kansas was held in Topeka, January 28, 1954. Rolla Clymer, El 
Dorado, and Mrs. Ethel Godin, Wamego, were elected presidents, 
succeeding Maurice E. Fager, Topeka, and Mrs. David McCreath, 
Lawrence. The Native Sons elected other officers as follows: Clay 
Baker, Topeka, vice-president; John Brookens, Westmoreland, secre- 
tary; and Jim Reed, Topeka, treasurer. Other new officers of the 
Native Daughters are: Mrs. Ivan Dayton Jones, Lyons, vice-presi- 
dent; Mrs. James B. McKay, El Dorado, secretary; and Mrs. George 
Marshall, Basehor, treasurer. Tom Collins, Kansas City, was the 
principal speaker at the dinner meeting. Howard Hill, Jr., Kansas 
State College student, was winner of the collegiate speech contest 
and received the Capper award from Henry S. Blake. 


“Life One Hundred Years Ago in Kansas,” was the theme carried 
out in story, song, talks, poetry, pageantry, and decorations at the 
47th annual meeting of the Woman’s Kansas Day Club in Topeka, 
January 29, 1954. Mrs. Douglas I. McCrum, Fort Scott, president, 
gave a tribute, “The Glory of Kansas,” and presided at the meeting. 
Mrs. Earl C. Moses, Great Bend, was elected president at the 
business session. Other officers elected include: Mrs. Steadman 
Ball, Atchison, first vice-president; Mrs. James L. Jenson, Colby, 
second vice-president; Mrs. Emerson Hazlett, Topeka, recording 
secretary; Mrs. W. O. Wolfe, Lawrence, treasurer; Mrs. C. W. 
Spencer, Sedan, historian; Mrs. Paul Wedin, Wichita, auditor; and 
Mrs. Loleta Troup, Kansas City, registrar. District directors elected 
were: Mrs. Irwin Vincent, Topeka, first district; Mrs. John Morse, 
Mound City, second district; Mrs. Edna Peterson, Chanute, third 
district; Mrs. Jesse C. Fisher, Wichita, fourth district; Mrs. Lee 
Kemper, Garden City, fifth district; and Mrs. Karl Baumgartner, 
Goodland, sixth district. Reports given by district directors and 
historians, pictures, museum articles, pamphlets, and books were 
presented to the Kansas State Historical Society. Of particular 
interest was an ornamented jungle knife which Mrs. Osa Johnson 
sent to her father at Chanute 25 years ago from near Borneo. It 
was given by Mrs. Johnson’s mother, Mrs. Belle Leighty of Chanute. 
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The conversion of the original Fort Hays guardhouse into a 
museum, and the collection of historical articles for it are under way. 
Charles V. Reed is chairman of a Hays Chamber of Commerce 
committee which is doing the work. A collection is to be given by 
Mrs. Jennie Philip of Hays. Plans are to dedicate and open the 
museum May l, 1954. 


A Kansas room has been set up in the Abilene public library. 
It was suggested by the gift of a cherrywood overmantel, brought 
to Kansas in 1874 for the home of T. C. Henry who became known 
as the “Wheat King” of Kansas. 


Our Golden Heritage is the title of a 294-page, recently published 
history of the P. E. O. in Kansas. The first chapter in Kansas was 
formed at Meade in 1888; the state chapter was organized in 1903. 


The journals kept by Meriwether Lewis, William Clark, and 
other members of their party on their expedition up the Missouri 
river and to the Pacific Northwest in 1804-1806, were edited by Ber- 
nard DeVoto and published in 1953 in a 504-page volume entitled 
The Journals of Lewis and Clark. 


Westward the Briton, by Robert G. Athearn, is a recently pub- 
lished study of British travelers in the American West following the 
Civil War and their reactions to Western life, as revealed in the re- 
ports on their journeys. 


A biography of Jedediah Strong Smith, early Western explorer, 
hunter and trapper, by Dale L. Morgan, appeared in a 458-page 
volume entitled Jedediah Smith, published in 1953. The book also 
contains letters by Smith relating to his explorations and personal 
letters by him and his family. From 1822 until his death at the hands 
of the Comanches in 1831 he roamed from the Missouri river to the 
Pacific ocean. 


On the basis of research begun nearly 40 years ago, Dr. James C. 
Malin, University of Kansas, has re-examined the historical problems 
of 1852-1854 relating to the opening of Nebraska and Kansas ter- 
ritories, including the role of Stephen A. Douglas. His new analysis 
and new material were lithoprinted in a 455-page book, The Ne- 
braska Question, 1852-1854, which appeared late in 1953. 


A study of governmental Indian and land policies relative to the 
distribution and settlement of public lands in Kansas, by Dr. Paul 
Wallace Gates of Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y., was recently 
published in a 3ll-page volume entitled Fifty Million Acres: 
Conflicts Over Kansas Land Policy, 1854-1890. 


